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Timoleon’s Mission to Sicily and its 
Political Background 


0/8) 


DONALD KAGAN * 


LTHOUGH the mission of Timoleon to Sicily has been 

examined from the point of view both of its purposes 

and results,’ little attention has been paid to the polit- 

ical conditions in Corinth which produced the man and the 

decision to send him to the assistance of the Sicilians. It is the 

purpose of this essay to set Timoleon in his proper setting as 

a citizen of Corinth and in this way to help clarify the reasons 
for his appointment. 

The Corinthian War (395-386 B.C.) had put an end to the 
long period of domestic harmony which had existed at Corinth 
since the fall of the Cypselid tyrants. This political stability 
was partly the product of an economic prosperity which kept 
the lower classes content and partly of a coalition between the 
merchants and tradesmen who may be called the oligarchs 
and the landed gentry who may be termed the aristocrats. The 
strain of that war, which for the first time pitted Corinth 
against its traditional ally Sparta, caused discontent among 
the lower classes which fell easy prey to demagogues. At the 
same time it led to subversive activity on the part of the aristo- 
crats who wanted peace and reconciliation with Sparta. The 
result was bloody civil war, a temporary subservience to Argos, 
and the expulsion of the leading aristocrats. 

* The author, a member of Zeta chapter, is Assistant Professor of History 
at Cornell University. 

‘The most recent treatment is that of H. D. Westlake, “The Purpose of 


Timoleon’s Mission,” American Journal of Philology, LXX (1949), 65. Westlake 
gives an excellent and exhaustive list of earlier discussions of the subject. 
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The Peace of Antalcidas (386 B.C.) restored Spartan hege- 
mony by breaking up hostile combinations among the Greek 
states and by establishing friendly oligarchies within them. 
In Corinth the democratic leaders were driven into exile once 
again and found refuge in Argos and Athens.” For the time 
being, at least, aristocracy was unchallenged in Corinth. The 
returning aristocratic leaders were willingly received by a war- 
weary people who were glad to see the period of foreign war 
and domestic terror come to an end. 

The nature of the new government, however, was different 
from that destroyed by the democratic coup of 392 B.C. The 
men placed in power were in fact the aristocrats, i.e. those 
extreme oligarchs who were, for the most part, from the landed 
nobility. They were firm in their distaste for democracy and 
equally unswerving in their loyalty to Sparta. In short they 
were the party that had suffered execution and exile at the 
hands of the democrats in 392 B.C. Their prestige was enor- 
mously enhanced by their constancy in support of victorious 
Sparta: they could boast of being the patriots who had restored 
autonomy to their native city, an autonomy which had been 
snatched from it by the democratic cabal in collaboration with 
the oligarchs. 

At the same time the political fortunes of the opposition 
parties were at low ebb. The democrats, of course, were so 
weak that they could be safely ignored. The oligarchs, who for 
almost two centuries had governed Corinth, were badly dis- 
credited: they had cooperated with the democrats in bringing 
about the disastrous war just ended; they had departed from 
the traditional policy of alliance with Sparta and all Corinth 
had suffered as a result. Their economic position, moreover, 
was severely weakened by nine years of war centering in 
Corinth and the consequent cessati »n of commerce. Finally, 
the aristocrats enjoyed the firm backing of Sparta, which in 
turn was supported by Persia. 


* Diodorus, xv.40; Demosthenes, In Leptinem, 52-54. 
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With the aristocrats in control the foreign policy of Cor- 
inth had become more predictable than at any time since the 
fall of the Cypselids. As Thomas Lenschau puts it, “Segelte 
Korinth wieder in spartanische Fahrwasser, doch bemiihte es 
sich mit allen Frieden zu halten, um weiter Schadigung seines 
Gebiets zu vermeiden.”’* In al! the military campaigns from 
386 to 371 B.C. Corinth is mentioned only once.* 

After the decisive Spartan defeat by Thebes at Leuctra 
(371 B.C.), however, when Sparta itself lay open to attack, the 
desire of the Corinthian aristocrats for peace conflicted with 
their loyalty to Sparta. Besides, since the Thebes of Epaminon- 
das was a democratic state, it might be expected to support the 
enemies of Sparta—the democratic parties—in attacks on the 
laconizing oligarchies of the Peloponnese. Thus, a combina- 
tion of loyalty and Realpolitik was now more compelling than 
the desire for peace. It was not surprising, therefore, that when 
the Spartans appealed for help after Leuctra, the Corinthians 
followed Archidamus, the Spartan king, with great 
enthusiasm.5 

Although Sparta, aided by Corinth and her loyal allies, was 
successful in preventing a Theban conquest of the Pelopon- 

*“Corinth again sailed in the Spartan wake but endeavored to maintain 
peace with all in order to avoid further damage to her territory.” ‘Thomas 
Lenschau, “Korinthos,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Supp. IV (1924), 1028. Evidence of the devotion 
of the new Corinthian regime to Sparta is amply supplied by Xenophon 
[Hellenica, v. 3.27]: Kopiv@iovs 5& misrotdrovs yeyernoda (“The Corinthians 
became most faithful”), and by Diodorus [xv. 23. 4]: Kopiv@coe 5¢ xal ’Apyeio 
Tovs mpoyeyovoras modéuovs tanpxov Teramewouevo. (“The Corinthians and 
the Argives were safely humbled as a result of previous wars”). Here, inci- 
dentally, is a good example of the importance of comparing Xenophon’s 
account with another source. By his use of mieroradrovs Xenophon indicates 
a willing subordination on the part of the Cori thians, while the wording 
of Diodorus suggests that the compliance of Corinia was constrained. Xeno- 
phon is doubtless correct in reference to the ruling group, but Diodorus, who 
is following Ephorus, indicates that the zeal of the aristocrats was not shared 
by all the Corinthians. 

*The occasion is the Spartan naval attack on Corcyra under Mnasippus 
in 374 B.C. when Sparta levied a total of sixty ships to be collected from Sparta 
herself, Corinth, Leucas, Ambracia, Elis, Zacyntus, Achaea, Epidaurus, Troezen, 
Hermione, and Haliae [Xenophon, Hellenica, vi.2.3]. The Corinthian con- 
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nese, it was now clear that Spartan hopes of Hellenic hegemony 
were shattered. Leuctra, moreover, shook the foundations of 
Spartan supremacy even within the Peloponnese. As a matter 
of fact, discontent with Spartan rule had been growing for 
some time. The Peace of Antalcidas, the very instrument of 
Spartan domination, had pronounced as its guiding principle 
the autonomy of the Hellenic states. It was only natural for 
the cities of the Peloponnese to think that this principle should 
apply not only to the union of Argos and Corinth and the 
Theban hegemony over Boeotia but also to their own relation- 
ships with Sparta. Accordingly, in 386 B.C. there had been 
revolutions in some of the Peloponnesian cities resulting in 
the ejection of the supporters of Lacedaemon and the estab- 
lishment of autonomy. These movements, to be sure, proved 
abortive, for Sparta immediately stepped in and stamped them 
out, restoring the philo-Laconian faction. The desire for 
autonomy, however, had not been crushed but was merely held 
in check. With the Spartan disaster at Leuctra this check was 
removed and once more there were revolutions in the cities 
of the Peloponnese against the supporters of Sparta. In each 
case it was clear that the desire for autonomy was linked with 
a desire for democracy. The revolutions, where successful, 
were followed by the establishment of democracies, exile of 
oligarchs, confiscations, and mob violence.” 

Naturally, this democratic movement asserted itself also in 


tingent was probably not large nor was the engagement protracted, yet this 
sma!l contribution was the entire extent of Corinth’s involvement until the 
battle of Leuctra. 

® Xenophon, Hellenica, vi.4.18. They also showed their zeal for the Spartan 
cause by manning ships to ferry the Spartan army across the Gulf of Corinth 
and by using their good offices in securing the help of Sicyon in the same task. 

® Diodorus, xv.5. 

* Ibid., xv.40; Isocrates, Archidamus, 64-68. Diodorus assigns these events to 
the year 374 B.C., but most modern scholars agree that they belong in 371 B.C., 
after the battle of Leuctra. The argument of George Grote is most persuasive 
[History of Greece, X, 199, n. 1]. In agreement are Karl J. Beloch [Griechische 
Geschichte, III, 1, 174, n. 2], Gustave Glotz [Histoire Grecque, III, 151, n. 22], 
and Max Cary [“Thebes,” Cambridge Ancient History, V1, 87-88]. Ernst Curtius 
[History of Greece, trans. A. W. Ward, IV, 439] takes the opposite view. 
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Corinth. The apparent weakness of Sparta lent encouragement 
to the exiles in Argos and their supporters within Corinth. 
With the connivance of their friends inside the city the exiles 
were introduced within its walls. The success of the under- 
taking depended on surprise and an expected rally of the 
citizenry around the revolutionary standard; however, the 
revolutionaries were quickly discovered, denounced, and sur- 
rounded. Fearing maltreatment if captured, the trapped 
insurgents chose suicide instead. The victorious aristocrats, 
having put down the uprising, took ruthless and effective steps 
to insure their safety by resorting to the usual executions and 
exiles.® 


This attempt at another coup indicated \hat the exiled 
democrats had not given up hope of returning to Corinth and 
that they were not without support from within. They had 
exaggerated. however, the effects of Leuctra on Corinthian 
sentiment. The Corinthians knew that Leuctra had destroyed 
Sparta’s extra-Peloponnesian control; it had not damaged 
Sparta’s hegemony within the peninsula. They alsc knew that 
a government of anti-Spartan democrats would mean war with 
Sparta, which would have been unpopular with all classes in 
Corinth. In fact, the democrats were still in disrepute because 
of their unsuccessful war policy, \hereas the aristocra‘s had 
enhanced their reputation by a successful peace program. The 
abortive plot, therefore, left aristocratic control of Corinth 
established as firmly as before. 

But the aristocratic regime which had proved successful in 
time of peace was in 371 B.C. to undergo a more arduous test 
in war. Once again because of its key position on the isthmus, 
Corinth became the center of fighting. To enter the Pelopon- 
nese, Thebes had first to pass through the territory of Corinth; 
as a result the city was besieged and its fields were devastated. 
Even though such occurrences could not have been unex- 
pected, the Corinthians still chose to fight on the side of Sparta. 


® Diodorus, xv.40. 
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In fact the aristocrats had no other choice, and they may well 
have been supported by the oligarchs.® 

There were good reasons why the oligarchs should support 
this war no less than the aristocrats. After the many years dur- 
ing which trade was interrupted, the years of peace and of 
Spartan hegemony since 386 B.C. must have been welcome 
indeed to the Corinthian merchants. Since the Spartans, as 
always, had put no barriers in the way of Corinth’s trade with 
the west, a commercial recovery had occurred. Thebes, on the 
other hand, represented a new and unknown force. As the 
ruler of central Greece it controlled the northern shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf; should it succeed against Sparta, it might 
control the southern shore as well. Such a development would 
be disastrous to the western trade of Corinth. The Theban 
democracy too must have troubled the oligarchs. The excesses 
of the democrats in 392 B.C., the union with Argos, and the 
recent unsuccessful coup were enough to turn the burghers of 
Corinth against democracy. At the same time, as their numbers 
were depleted by economic difficulties and resulting déclasse- 
ment, they must have drawn closer to the aristocrats with 
whom they shared increasingly common interests.’° 

In 371 B.C. the Thebans, urged on by the eager Arcadians 
and encouraged by Sparta’s lack of manpower," decided to 
invade Laconia and take Sparta itself. Facing an army of more 
than 70,000,'* the Spartans were so short of soldiers that they 
adopted the extremely dangerous expedient of proclaiming 


® The alternative was neutrality, for alliance with Thebes was unthinkable. 
Neutrality, however, was impossible since the geographical position of Corinth 
made it necessary for the contending armies to enter or march through her 
country. 

* The wave of democratic unrest that hit the Peloponnese after Leuctra 
no doubt troubled the oligarchs as much as it did the aristocrats. The restor- 
ation of a powerful and spirited democracy in Arcadia under the leadership of 
Mantinea was particularly threatening. In 370 B.C. even Tegea fell into demo- 
cratic hands. At this juncture an alarmed Sparta sent an army to support 
oligarchy in Orchomenus, and the Corinthians permitted Polytropus to collect 
a mercenary from the Corinthians to serve as a garrison. [Xenophon, Hellenica, 
Vi.5-11.] 

4 [bid., Vi.5.23. 

* Diodorus, xv.62. 
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that all helots who volunteered to take up arms to defend 
Sparta would be freed. Over 6,000 took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity."* The anxiety which the enrollment of the helots 
caused the Spartans was relieved when Corinth and other 
allies sent their own troops to serve in the Spartan cause.'* 

This timely support was enough to save Sparta for the 
time being, but Theban power remained unchecked and a 
Theban army still moved freely about the Peloponnese. ‘The 
Spartans, therefore, sent envoys to Athens hoping to persuade 
the Athenians to join in a war against Thebes. The speeches 
of the Spartans were received with little favor and the current 
of opinion at Athens seemed to be running against coopera- 
tion with Lacedaemon* until Cleiteles of Corinth arose. His 
speech was short and to the point: the Corinthians, totally 
guiltless, had been the victims of the Theban army.*® Clearly 
Corinth had been wronged and the Athenians would be in 
violation of the oaths taken at the peace congress of 371 B.C. 
if they did not now come to their aid.'? The speech was re- 
ceived with shouts of approval and the tide turned: the Athe- 
nians voted aid to Sparta, putting Iphicrates at the head of 
their forces.1® The finesse of the Corinthian negotiators had 
accomplished a great diplomatic revolution. 

The details of the war that followed are far from clear as 
there are omissions and conflicts in the accounts of Xenophon 
and Diodorus. It seems, however, that the Corinthians made a 
notable contribution, particularly with their cavalry.’® A sud- 
den sortie by the Thebans against the gates of Corinth was 
repulsed by a body of light troops, and the Corinthians set 
up a trophy to mark their victory.*° But Epaminondas invaded 
their territory, defeated a Corinthian force, and drove the 

* Xenophon, Hellenica, vi.5.28-29. 

% Ibid. 

% [bid., vi.5.36-37. 

© Tbid., vi.5.37. 

Ibid. 

8 Jbid., vi.s,.49. 


® Tbid., Vi.5.52; Vii.1.20. 
* Tbid., vii.1.18-19. 
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citizens back inside their walls. A party of troops even broke 
into the city, thoroughly terrifying the inhabitants until the 
Athenians under Chabrias drove them out.?! 

In the winter of 367-366 B.C. the Thebans persuaded the 
king of Persia, always ready to interfere in Greek politics, to 
issue a decree supported by threat of war that Messenia should 
be independent of Sparta and that the Athenian army be with- 
drawn from the field.** The Thebans, hoping to use the same 
tactics to ensure their hegemony that the Spartans had em- 
ployed in 386 B.C., called a congress of the cities which met 
in 366 B.C. However, the strategy was unsuccessful: the Greek 
states knew that the Great King was in no position to enforce 
his decree. Thebes then turned to using divide and conquer 
tactics, sending ambassadors to the cities singly to order them 
to swear to observe the King’s decree.** Once again the Corin- 
thians showed their staunchness in the Peloponnesian cause. 
The first to be approached by the Theban envoys, they replied 
that “they were in no need of common oaths with the king.’’** 
The other cities followed suit, the scheme collapsed, and the 
war continued. 

Corinth had now been the scene of warfare for over five 
years. Throughout that time it had been the base for the allied 
forces, particularly for the Athenians whose garrisons were 
located at key positions in the city. At this point a plot was 
conceived at Athens to seize Corinth. It is likely that the 
Corinthian democrats, in exile at Athens,”5 urged this course. 
They might well have argued that the situation in Corinth had 
changed since the aristocratic restoration of 386: it was now 


™ Diodorus, xv.68-69. The next few years found the center of activities 
shifted to Arcadia, but the Corinthians were not to be left in peace long. Be- 
tween 363 and 366 B.C. a war took place between Corinth on the one hand 
and Arges and Cleonae on the other. [Plutarch, Timoleon, 4.] Perhaps Argos 
seized this occasion when Corinth was war-weary to try to restore her former 
position of mastery but the attempt was a failure. 

* Xenophon, Hellenica, vii.1.35-36. 

* ] bid., vii.1.40. 

* Tdid. 


* Demosthenes, In Leptinem, 52-54. 
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the aristocratic faction which was responsible for the war which 
was destroying trade and ravaging the fields of Corinth. Fur- 
ther, as in the time of the successful coup of 392 B.C., there 
were Athenian garrisons within the city which could overcome 
the resistance of the government. For Athens a bold stroke 
could have the merit of replacing a cautious, aristocratic 
Corinth, whose true loyalty was to Sparta, with an enthusiastic, 
democratic one whose ties were with Athens. Athens decided 
to make the attempt, but the cumbersome apparatus of the 
Athenian democracy proved a stumbling block. The plot 
against Corinth relied heavily upon surprise for its success, yet 
the motion to carry it out had to be made in the open Athenian 
assembly before thousands of witnesses. Thus Demotion, mak- 
ing the proposal, had to speak guardedly and hope to convey 
his message without undue publicity: he suggested that orders 
be given the Athenian generals ‘‘to make Corinth safe for the 
Athenian people.’’** 

In spite of these precautions the Corinthians got wind of 
the plot and took measures to forestall it. They promptly sent 
garrisons to every place where the Athenians were stationed 
and told them to leave as they no longer had any need for gar- 
risons.2* The Athenians were assembled in Corinth before 
leaving and treated with exemplary courtesy, for the Corin- 
thian aristocrats did not want to irritate Athens beyond what 
was required by the exigencies of safety. They issued a procla- 
mation inviting any Athenian who felt that he had been 
wronged to make a written complaint and promised that jus- 
tice would be done. 

Meanwhile, the Athenians were unaware that their plot 
had been detected and had sent a fleet under Chares to aid in 
the capture of the city. Chares arrived at the port of Cenchreae 
after the Athenian hoplites had been relieved of their posts. 
He tried to cover his embarrassment by saying that he had 
come to help, having heard that there was a plot against the 


** Xenophon, Hellenica, vii.4.6. 
* Ibid. 
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state. The Corinthians, perhaps amused by the irony contained 
in his statement, politely thanked him but forbade him to 
enter the port. Together with the hoplites, he and his ships 
returned to Athens, their mission unaccomplished. 

For the time being, at least, Corinth had been saved. It was 
apparent, however, that the city which had been overmastered 
on land even before this incident, was in the greatest danger 
now that Athens had become a threat. The Athenian garrison 
had served the double function of guarding the city and tak- 
ing the offensive against enemy units located in the neighbor- 
hood of Corinth. It was necessary that measures be taken to 
replace the departed Athenians. The decision was made to 
hire mercenary soldiers, both infantry and cavalry.*8 

This decision gave eloquent testimony of the decimation 
that had taken place in the ranks of the upper classes of 
Corinth. Not only hoplites but cavalry were hard to come by. 
No doubt some of the Corinthian forces were occupied else- 
where in the Peloponnese, probably in Arcadia. Nevertheless, 
the fact that Corinth could not spare enough infantry and 
cavalry for a home guard and had to rely on mercenaries illus- 
trates how disastrous had been the effects of two serious wars 
within a generation. 

A striking characteristic of ancient Greek warfare was that 
each combatant supplied his own equipment. A hoplite had 
to fit himself with armor and weapons at his own expense; a 
cavalryman provided his own horse. Such practice implied a 
certain amount of wealth. A poor man served as a light-armed 
infantryman, an oarsman in the fleet, or not at all. There was 
a close connection between the prosperity of the state and its 
military strength. 

Since Corinthian economy suffered a decline between 386 
and 371 B.C., the oligarchs, relying chiefly on commerce, suf- 
fered most severely because of the interruption and even, from 
time to time, the cessation of trade. Marginal members of the 
group, their prosperity ruined by war, dropped out of the 

* Ibid. 
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hoplite class, their wealth no longer sufficient to provide them 
with a panoply. The aristocrats, on the other hand, mainly 
dependent on agriculture, undoubtedly felt the effects of war, 
but not so seriously since the land was not disturbed between 
386 and 371 B.C. The numbers of the lower classes, mean- 
while, continued to grow as they were increased by the addi- 
tion of the déclassé hoplites, and their standard of living 
dropped in proportion to the decline of Corinthian commerce. 

That such declassification occurred is attested by the fact 
that the hoplite force of Corinth diminished while its cavalry 
contingents and light-armed troops played an increasingly 
important part. An examination of Corinth’s campaigns at 
this period reveals that at Platea (479 B.C.) and Nemea 
(394 B.C.) the only Corinthian force mentioned was com- 
posed of hoplites, 5,000 in the former case, 3,000 in the 
latter.2® In the period 386 to 366 B.C., however, there was 
no specific reference to hoplites anywhere, although they may 
be presumed to have been present where reference was made 
to orparirar (soldiers) .*° There were, however, references 
at significant times to imme?s (cavalry) ** and yor (light- 
armed).®? 

The changes, then, which had put the aristocrats in control 
had also made it difficult for them to defend their city. When 
they turned to mercenary force, they must have been aware 
of the inherent dangers of such a decision. A mercenary army, 
loyal only to its commander and not to the state, might prove 
inimical to the safety of the regime. At the head of the four 
hundred mercenaries, therefore, they put a man whom they 
regarded as a safe adherent of the aristocratic cause: Timoph- 
anes, son of Timodemus.** 


*® Herodotus, ix.28; Xenophon, Hellenica, iv.2.17. 

© Tbid., vi.4.18. 

® [bid., Vi.5.52; Vii.1.23. 

® Tbid., vii.1.18-19. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, 2-3. Diodorus [xvi.65] gives the name of the father 
as Timaenetus. He refers to Timophanes as mpoéywv trav Kopw0iwy motTw 
kal ré\uy (“foremost of the Corinthians in wealth and daring”), and as 
such he must have seemed the perfect man for the task. 
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So protected, the aristocrats breathed somewhat more 
easily. The city was now secured against sudden attack, but the 
basic problem of continuing the war remained unsolved. The 
resources of Corinth were clearly not adequate. What is more, 
the arable land of the city had now been subjected to the 
ravages of war for five years (371-366 B.C.), and the war's 
economic effects were now being felt by the aristocrats them- 
selves. Under these pressures they decided to seek peace with 
Thebes. 

The Theban answer was favorable, whereupon the Cor- 
inthians offered to act as intermediaries in persuading their 
allies to make peace as well. When the Thebans agreed, the 
Corinthians went first to Sparta. The Corinthian aristocrats 
had two motives for serving as general peacemakers. The first 
was their genuine desire for a total peace: withdrawal from 
the war in the role of a neutral would still have left Corinth 
between the hostile powers and her territory open to bel- 
ligerent armies. The second reason was the inability of the 
aristocrats to make a separate peace without consulting Sparia: 
they owed everything to Sparta, in particular their own posi- 
tion of power in Corinth. There was, moreover, a true bond 
of loyalty and friendship between the aristocrats and the 
Spartans. It was a humble and solicitous address that the Cor- 
inthians made in the assembly of their Spartan allies: 


O Lacedaemonians, we have come before you as friends and 
we ask that if you see any safety for us if we continue fight- 
ing, tell us. But if you conclude that our situation is hope- 
less, and if it is to your advantage, we ask you to make peace 
along with us. For there is no one in the world with whom 
we would rather be saved than with you. If, however, you 
think it expedient to continue fighting we beg you to allow 
us to make peace. If we are saved perhaps we will some day 
be of use to you again; if, however, we are destroyed now, 
it is plain that we can never again be of service to you.*4 


The Spartans rejected the peace offer on their own behalf 
since the Theban sine qua non was Spartan surrender of Mes- 


* Xenophon, Hellenica, vii.4.8. 
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senia, a condition that was wholly unacceptable. In the Cor- 
inthian request for permission to make a separate peace the 
Spartans acquiesced with as much good grace as they could 
muster.*° 

The Corinthians then sent ambassadors to Thebes to nego- 
tiate. The Thebans, trying to make full use of the breach in 
the ranks of the Peloponnesians, asked the Corinthians to 
strike an alliance with them. To this the Corinthians replied 
that the alliance would not be peace but merely the exchange 
of one war for another. According to Xenophon, the Thebans 
were struck with admiration for the pluck of the Corinthians 
who, in the greatest danger to themselves, would not fight 
against their benefactors. In fact there was nothing else the 
Corinthians could do: they had sued for peace because of their 
inability to continue the war. It would have been ridiculous 
merely to change sides. In any case, the Thebans offered a 
peace on the basis of neutrality in which the Corinthians were 
joined by the Philasians and Epidaurians.*® 

The peace with Thebes did not end the difficulties of the 
Corinthian aristocrats. Athens and Argos remained potential 
enemies; the Spartans, moreover, always bulwarks of the 
aristocratic cause, could no longer be relied upon to put down 
internal revolution. For this reason the rulers of Corinth were 
forced to rely all the more on the mercenary band under 
Timophanes. They were confronted with the classic dilemma 
facing all oligarchies in time of external danger: how to create 
an adequate armed force without undermining their own 
authority.*7 

The reliance on mercenaries was particularly perilous in 
view of the economic and social condition of Corinth. As the 


* [bid., vii.4.9. Xenophon presents the Spartan response as a generous one; 
Isocrates [Archidamus, 91], however, suggests that the Spartans did not accept 
the withdrawal with equanimity. 

* Ibid., vii.4.11. Xenophon does not mention the Epidaurians. They are 
included in the account of Isocrates. [Archidamus, 91.] 

* This particular situation is taken by Aristotle [Politics, 1306a] as the 
paradigm for the danger to an oligarchy inherent in hiring a mercenary force. 
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war continued, Corinth’s vital trade was cut off and with it 
the prosperity of an important part of the hoplite census. The 
consequent political and social déclassement produced a dis- 
contented revolutionary group which sought to overthrow the 
aristocracy. Since 392 B.C. this group had tried political mas- 
sacre, anschluss with Argos, and military coup d’état; each 
attempt had failed, and the execution and exile which fol- 
lowed had weakened the revolutionary party. Now the pres- 
ence of a mercenary corps under the ambitious Timophanes 
presented the opportunity to try another means—tyranny. It 
seems that soon after the aristocrats had given him the com- 
mand, Timophanes began to conceive ambitious designs.** 
He soon realized that a tyranny based on four hundred mer- 
cenaries would be ephemeral and made a bid for the support 
of the propertyless and discontented, whom he armed and 
took into his service. He was now ready to institute a reign of 
terror against the aristocrats.*® The demand for terror must 
have been based not only on the tyrant’s need to destroy the 
leaders of the opposition but also on the hatred and desire for 
revenge felt by the revolutionaries. When at last he felt safe, 
Timophanes declared himself tyrant.*° 

The aristocrats, ousted by one of the time-honored devices 
of Greek political action, retaliated with one equally vener- 
able, tyrannicide. The group chosen to deliver Corinth from 
the tyrant was made up of Timophanes’ brother Timoleon, 
his brother-in-law Aeschylus, and a friend. Such a group 
would be assured easy access to the victim. The three, admitted 
to the presence of Timophanes, argued with him in an attempt 
to make him give up his tyranny. At first he treated their 
pleadings lightly but ultimately lost his temper and became 


*8 Diodorus, xvi.65. 

*® Diodorus [Ibid.] is not explicit, saying merely that Timophanes went 
about 7a 5 ris rupavvidos Epya Siamparréuevos (“Committing the acts of a 
tyrant”). Plutarch [Timoleon, 4] is more exact, saying that Timophanes took 
the city into his power guxvois dvekdv dxpitovs Tav mpwrov modiTay (“killing 
many of the leading citizens without a trial”). 

“ Plutarch, Timoleon, 4. 
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violent. Seeing that their cause was hopeless, Timoleon stood 
aside while the other two dispatched his brother.* 

The tyrant was dead and with him the tyranny (364 B.C.). 
No one appeared either to avenge him or to take his place. 
This is not to say that the tyrannicide was greeted with uni- 
versal applause. Indeed, the act became the occasion of a 
great controversy, which gives an insight into the political 
situation of the time. When the assassination became generally 
known, there was an uproar and a dispute over what should 
be done with Timoleon. The aristocrats (oi xpdrurror) , of 
course, applauded him as a tyrannicide. Their opponents 
took the view that he had perpetrated an impious and 
abominable deed and should be made to pay the penalty 
prescribed by law.*? The source of this opposition is not 
immediately apparent from the available accounts, but by a 
careful analysis of the texts it is possible to identify it with 
a high degree of probability. The accounts of Diodorus and 
Nepos are not helpful, but that of Plutarch is quite revealing. 
The pro-Timoleon group he identifies as oi xpdrurrou; the 
anti-Timoleon group he calls of 8€ pi Svvdpevor Civ ev tH 
Snpoxpatia Kat mpos tovs Suvdoras amoBhérew eiwOdres TO pev 
favdtw tov tupavvov mpowemoodvTo xaipev.* 

It is clear that the authors Plutarch followed in his biog- 
raphy of Timoleon admired him and took the aristocratic 
position. Plutarch judged the attackers of Timoleon as hypo- 
crites who, although they could not live in a democracy, pre- 
tended to applaud the death of a tyrant and hounded poor 


“ The account followed here is that of Plutarch. There are differences in 
detail in the accounts of Nepos and Diodorus. Diodorus [xvi.65] says that 
Timoleon killed his brother with his own hands as he was walking in the 
market place. Nepos [Timoleon, i.4] agrees with Plutarch that Timoleon him- 
self did not commit the murder but says that at the time of the deed Timoleon 
was some distance away, keeping guard ne quis satellis posset succurrere (‘‘in 
order that no one might help his henchman”). 

“ Diodorus, xvi.65; Plutarch, Timoleon, 5. 

““Those who were unable to live in a democracy and were accustomed 
to paying court to men in power were pretending to rejoice at the death of 
the tyrant.” Ibid. 
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Timoleon until he was driven to despondency. These can be 
neither the democrats nor the aristocrats. They must have been 
the oligarchs who had been silent if not acquiescent since 
386 B.C. The excesses of the democrats and the triumph of 
Sparta had reconciled them to a subordinate position under 
the aristocrats. As long as there was peace and Sparta had 
remained the arbiter of Peloponnesian affairs, they had made 
no protest. The aristocrats, however, had committed Corinth 
to the Spartan cause in 371 B.C., and the succeeding years of 
war had sapped the economic resources of the city still further. 
As the war dragged on the prestige of the aristocrats had de- 
clined until at last they had sealed their own fate by making a 
separate peace and alienating Sparta. The oligarchs were now 
free to capitalize on popular discontent without fear of Spar- 
tan intervention. They probably took no part in the tyranny 
of Timophanes, whose support came from the democrats. They 
were, no doubt, sincerely happy to see the tyranny ended. For 
all that, it provided them with the opportunity they needed to 
regain power. Why not exploit popular revulsion against the 
fratricide?** The oligarchs could attack the impiety of the deed 
and at the same time the aristocratic party, whose instrument 
Timoleon had been. 

The attack of the oligarchs was successful. Timoleon was 
not charged with a crime, but he was hounded out of public 
life and for twenty years took no part in public affairs. The 
defeat of the friends of Timoleon was the victory of the oli- 
garchs—it was on this occasion that the moderate oligarchs were 
restored to power in Corinth. 

The Battle of Mantinea in 362 B.C. put an end to Theban 
hopes of pan-Hellenic domination. The subsequent period 
from 362 to 338 B.C. was marked by the attempts of Philip 


“Even Timoleon’s mother condemned him for his deed and shut her 
house to him. [Plutarch, Timoleon, 5] 

“Certainly it is clear that in 346 the government of Corinth was a mod- 
erate oligarchy, and since we know of no internal upheaval in Corinth between 
the assassination of Timophanes in 364 B.C. and the year 346 B.C., the return 
of the oligarchs must have occurred in 364. 
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of Macedon to bring all Greece under his sway. For Corinth, 
however, it was a period of comparative peace. Since most of 
the fighting took place north of the Isthmus, Corinth was able 
to remain aloof from the struggle for the most part.*® As a con- 
sequence the government of the oligarchs was able to conduct 
its internal affairs under less pressure from the external situa- 
tion than had been possible for some time. Naturally, they 
used this respite to renew their commercial activities, and with 
this came a renewal of interest in the West. 

The first opportunity for action in the West arose in 358 
B.C. when Dion attempted to raise a rebellion against the 
tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse. When he appealed to Corinth 
for help, the Corinthians permitted him to make their city his 
headquarters. It was natural that the Syracusans should ask 
help of Corinth, the mother city. Its commercial interests in 
Syracuse were extensive and the oligarchs who now ruled it 
could be counted on to support the Academic oligarchy pro- 
posed by Dion.*? Dion’s campaign was a success, but his rule 
in Syracuse met with the serious opposition of democrats and 
supporters of the exiled tyrant. Forced into excessive and un- 
popular measures, he was murdered in 354 B.C. Tyrant fol- 
lowed tyrant until in 347 B.C. Dionysius II returned after ten 
years of exile. The Syracusans were in a wretched plight; in 
the civil war of the past ten years they had experienced only 
poverty, destruction, and tyranny. The prospect of life under 
the despotic Dionysius was so appalling that the Syracusan 
people appealed for help to a former Syracusan Hicetas, who 
was currently ruling at Leontini. At the same time the Syra- 
cusans faced a foreign threat, for the Carthaginians had landed 
a force on the island. Finally, the depopulated Greek cities in 

“ According to Diodorus [xvi.60] Corinth did take a minor part in the 
Sacred War for which Philip punished it by taking away the presidency of the 
Pythian Games. 


“*When Dion did set up his government he sent to Corinth for gvz- 


BovXovs Kal cuvapxovras (“counsellors and colleagues in the government”). 
(Plutarch, Dion, 53.] 
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Sicily were swarming with Italian mercenaries who readily 
accepted the tyrants.*® 

Once again, as in 358, the Syracusans turned to Corinth for 
aid. Since they were aware that the Corinthians were not in a 
position to send any considerable force of their own, they asked 
only for a general.*® The Corinthians accepted the opportunity 
with eagerness and began to deliberate on a suitable man. The 
magistrates were in the process of enrolling those interested 
when one of the common people arose and offered the name 
of Timoleon.* It was a surprising nomination, for Timoleon 
had been living under a cloud since the assassination of his 
brother and had not taken part in public affairs for almost 
twenty years. He was nevertheless approved; the approval must 
have been in part because of his recognized valor in battle™ 
but also because of the Corinthian policy of limited commit- 
ment. If any important figure were sent and became involved 
in difficulties, a rescue force would be necessary. If, on the other 
hand, Timoleon became embroiled, the government might 
leave him to his fate without embarrassment. Accordingly, 
his nomination was approved, and he was exhorted to noble 
deeds by the diplomat Cleiteles, who said that if his mission 
were successful, he would be regarded as a tyrannicide; if not 
successful, a fratricide.** 

If the urgency of the Sicilian cause was not appreciated by 
the Corinthians at first, it was soon to make a deeper impres- 
sion. Hicetas had been party to the original request for help 
from Corinth. Now, however, he felt that the arrival of a gen- 
eral from Corinth might present a formidable rival. He there- 


““So great was the threat to the Greek way of life in Sicily that Plato 
[Epistles, viii.g53E] expressed a fear that the Greek language would fall into 
disuse and be replaced by Oscan or the Punic tongue. 

“ Diodorus, xvi.65,. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, 3. 

5 Tbid., 4. 

* Perhaps the attitude of the oligarchs of Corinth toward Timoleon the 
aristocratic champion was the same as that of the Athenian peace party toward 
Cleon when he went off to Sphacteria. Either they would be rid of him, or if 
not, he would defeat their enemies. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, 7. 
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fore attached himself to the Carthaginians and sent a letter to 
the Corinthians informing them that there was no need for 
them to go to the trouble and expense of an expedition to 
Sicily. It might prove perilous, he said, for he had been forced 
to make an alliance with Carthage because of the delay of the 
Corinthians. Carthage, he continued, had forbidden the Cor- 
inthian expedition and was on watch for it with a large fleet. 
While the effrontery of Hicetas’ tone was enough to excite the 
Corinthians to greater efforts, the content of his letter stirred 
them to even more vigorous action. The overthrow of a Sicilian 
tyrant may have appealed to the sentiment of Corinth as a 
mother city and a moderate oligarchy. The threat of the Car- 
thaginians taking an active interest in Sicilian affairs, however, 
was a matter of much greater urgency. The greatest mercantile 
state of the Western Mediterranean could not be permitted to 
dominate Sicily and thereby exclude Corinth from its mest 
important area of commerce. 

The Corinthians were unprepared for a serious effort on 
short notice since, unlike imperial Athens, they kept no fleet 
in being in peace time. As a result Timoleon was sent out in 
345 with a fleet of only ten ships: seven from Corinth, two 
from Corcyra, and one from Leucas.5* The next summer, en- 
couraged by Timoleon’s initial success and given time to pre- 
pare, the home government sent him reinforcements of two 
thousand hoplites and two hundred cavalry. The size of the 
contingent, the largest since Nemea in 394 B.C., indicated the 
importance of the Sicilian campaign in the eyes of the Cor- 
inthians. It also gave evidence that the years of peace under 
the rule of the oligarchs had produced an economic revival 
which permitted the levying of such a force. 

Timoleon’s campaigns were successful.*> The forces of 
Carthage were checked and those of Hicetas were crushed by 
the summer of 343 B.C. Timoleon had succeeded in his first 

* Tbid., 8. 


® The details are given in ibid., g-21, Diodorus, xvi.66-70, and summarized 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, V1, 285-293. 
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task. There remained, however, the continued threat of Car- 
thage and the problem of the resettlement of depopulated 
Syracuse. These tasks were intimately connected, for the best 
safeguard against a Carthaginian advance was a large and 
flourishing Greek population. That Syracuse had suffered a 
severe decrease in the number of its citizens is manifest. Plu- 
tarch has indicated that the wars both foreign and civil had 
made a wasteland of the city: grass grew in the streets, deer 
and wild swine roamed freely, and the suburbs were used as 
hunting preserves.*® 

When the Syracusans decided to send an invitation for 
new settlers, it was only natural that they should send first to 
Corinth. The Corinthians, receiving the request with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm, embarked immediately upon a campaign 
of public recruiting. They went to all the great games and 
festivals where they announced that they had overthrown the 
tyranny in Syracuse. They then invited ail Syracusans and 
other Sicilian Greeks who had been driven from their homes 
to return and inhabit their cities free and autonomous on 
terms of equality and justice.** They next sent representatives 
to Asia Minor and the Aegean islands where other Sicilian 
exiles were living. These they invited to come to Corinth, 
promising that they would be given leaders and provided with 
transportation at Corinth’s expense. The expatriates arriving 
in Corinth felt that they were too few in number and begged 
that they be joined by colonists from Corinth and the rest of 
Greece. The Corinthians responded by sending five thousand 
of their own population.®® The total that finally sailed for 
Sicily from Corinth was about ten thousand.*® Timoleon then 
proceeded to an equitable distribution of land among the citi- 
zens and the establishment of a constitution. 

Timoleon now took up the war with Carthage again and 


® Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. 

* [bid., 23. 

Diodorus, xvi.82.3. 

* This was later swelled to sixty thousand by the arrival of settlers from 
Sicily and Italy. (Plutarch, Timoleon, 23.] 
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succeeded in engaging the Punic army in a pitched battle in 
the summer of 339 B.C. The result was a decisive victory for 
the forces of Timoleon, and the Carthaginians sued for peace. 
A treaty was struck in which it was agreed that the Halycus 
river should remain the boundary between Punic and Greek 
Sicily and that Carthage should recognize the independence of 
all Greek cities to the east of that boundary. Carthage also 
promised to refrain from future alliances with Greek tyrants.® 
Timoleon was now free to turn his attention to those Sicilian 
despots who still remained in power in the Greek cities, and 
by 338 B.C. he had crushed the last of them. His work finished, 
he retired once again from public life, but this time under 
conditions far different from those surrounding his earlier 
withdrawal. He had freed Sicily from despotism and had 
averted the threat of Punic domination. On his death the 
Syracusans honored him with a decree which recorded his 
deeds simply but with eloquence.* There is no record that the 
Corinthians matched this tribute, but they might well have 
done so, for his services were no less valuable to the mother- 
city than to its colony. 

The behavior of Corinth throughout this episode was re- 
markable for its generosity and magnanimity. Based upon 
enlightened self-interest, it reflected the statesmanship of the 
oligarchs at its best. The West, as always, was the center of 
Corinthian trade, and Sicily represented the most important 
part of the western commerce. It was necessary to save it from 
economic devastation and Carthaginian domination. Although 
Corinth was self-interested, it is still necessary to recognize its 
enlightened statesmanship. A healthy flourishing Greek Sicily 
would check Carthaginian expansion and support Corinthian 
trade, but it was not Corinth alone that benefited. Syracuse 
and the other Greek cities were given new life and strength as a 
result of Corinth’s intervention, and it may not be too much 
to say that at this moment Corinth saved the Greek cause in 

® Diodorus, xvi.82.7. 


“ Plutarch, Timoleon, 39. 
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the West. For this reason it richly deserved the praise of the 
Greek world which was now showered upon it. Indeed Cor- 
inth’s ability to combine self-interest with generosity may be 
the clue to the excellent relations which generally prevailed 
between it and its colonies and to the long period of domestic 
tranquillity before the Corinthian War. 

There is reason to believe that the Sicilian affair provided 
an opportunity for a return to that concordia ordinum that 
had existed in Corinth from the fall of the Cypselids to the 
beginning of the fourth century. The successes of the aristo- 
crat Timoleon were more than welcome to the oligarchs who 
came to his support wholeheartedly. Moreover, the departure 
from Corinth of five thousand colonists must have been of 
great help in reducing tensions at home. Colonization con- 
tinued to be, in Bury’s phrase, the palladium of aristocracy. 
Obviously the five thousand settlers were for the most part the 
landless, the propertyless, and the politically discontent. Since 
these groups represented the bulk of the democratic support, 
their departure lessened the importance of the democratic 
faction. 

The stage was set for Corinth’s return to stability, pros- 
perity, and greatness when Philip of Macedon lowered the 
curtain not only on Corinthian hopes but on the freedom 
of all the Greek city-states. It is a stroke of irony that the 
same year which saw Timoleon put an end to the foreign 
and domestic troubles of Corinth also saw the end of that 
city’s independence. 
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CLARK C. SPENCE AND ROBIN W. WINKS * 


N JULY 1864 Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Tribune, received word through one William ‘“Colo- 
rado” Jewett that two Confederate ‘ambassadors’ were 

on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, prepared to negotiate 
with President Abraham Lincoln for a peaceful settlement of 
the Civil War. These envoys, who were in reality the South’s 
“commissioners to the British North American Provinces,” 
as the Dominion of Canada was then called, had “full and 
complete powers for a peace,” according to Jewett. Acting 
upon Jewett’s letter, Greeley took the matter to Lincoln with 
the result that the well-known Niagara Falls Conference was 
arranged. The conference proved to be a fiasco, for Jewett 
had insolently misrepresented the powers Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis had conferred on his three ‘“‘commis- 


> 


sioners.’’2 


* Clark C. Spence, a member of Beta Epsilon chapter, is Lecturer in His- 
tory at the University of California; Robin W. Winks, also a member of Beta 
Epsilon chapter, is Assistant Professor of History at Yale University. 

* Jewett to Greeley, July 5, 1864, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, Library 
of Congress. (Cited hereafter as Lincoln Collection.) See also same to same, 
July 6, 1864. 

* The best accounts of the conference are those contained in James G. 
Randall and Richard N. Current, Lincoln the President: Last Full Measure 
(New York, 1955), 158-165; Edward C. Kirkland, Peacemakers of 1864 (New 
York, 1927), 67-85; Don C. Seitz, Horace Greeley: Founder of the New York 
Tribune (Indianapolis, 1926), 246-264; Ralph R. Fahrney, Horace Greeley and 
the Tribune in the Civil War (Cedar Rapids, 1936), 155-172; Carl Sandburg, 
Abraham Lincoln: War Years (New York, 1939), II, 157-163; and Frank H. 
Severance, “The Peace Conference at Niagara Falls in 1864,” Buffalo Historical 
Society Publications, XVIII (1914), 79-94. Greeley’s own account, American 
Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United States of America 
- . » (Hartford, 1866-1867), II, 664-666, does not mention Jewett. 
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Just who was this intermediary between Greeley and the 
Confederates in Canada? One biographer of the editor calls 
Jewett a “shadowy figure from Colorado,”* while another 
knows him only as “‘an interminable epistolary advisor of the 
President.’ In Ida Tarbell’s biography of Lincoln he is iden- 
tified as an “irresponsible and officious individual,’> while 
he is referred to elsewhere as “‘a bizarre character,’ ® “‘a strange 
figure of the North,”* and as a “shabby go-between.’* Even 
Professor Edward C. Kirkland, who devoted nearly four 
pages to Jewett in his excellent monograph on the peace- 
makers of 1864 and who wrote a short sketch of Jewett for the 
Dictionary of American Biography, offers little background 
beyond deducing from Jewett’s name that he had “done much 
for Colorado” and that his life “had a westward direction.”® 
Frank Severance, author of the standard article on the Niagara 
Falls Conference, found no explanation for Jewett’s presence 
there, and Harlan Horner, in a relatively detailed treatment 
of the conference, offers none.’° The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to give the man who to a degree was responsible 
for the failure at Niagara Falls some little flesh of his own and 
to describe so far as scant records will permit a superbly oppor- 
tunistic American character. 

Much of the early career of William Cornell Jewett is ob- 
scure. Born in New York City in 1823, he grew up in New 
York and in Connecticut and by 1846 had wandered as far 


® William H. Hale, Horace Greeley: Voice of the People (New York, 1950), 
280. 

‘William A. Linn, Horace Greeley: Founder and Editor of the New York 
Tribune (New York, 1912), 203. 

5Ida Tarbell, Life of Abraham Lincoln . . . (New York, 1900), II, 196. 

* Ruth K. Nuermberger, The Clays of Alabama (Lexington, Ky., 1958), 241. 

"George F. Milton, Conflict: The American Civil War (New York, 1941), 
353°354- 

® William R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), I, 181. 

® Dumas Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928- 
1944), X, 73; Kirkland, Peacemakers, 68. 

© Severance, “Peace Conference,” 83; Harlan Horner, Lincoln and Greeley 


(Urbana, 1953), 289-330. 
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west as St. Louis, where he married." At the time of the Civil 
War, when Jewett was urging European mediation, Secretary 
of State William Seward obtained some additional informa- 
tion about the man. Jay H. Sherman, United States Consul at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, had at one time hired 
Jewett as a clerk in his Ohio banking and exchange office. He 
now reported that Jewett was ‘‘a very worthless character”’ 
who had been fired from the Sherman firm for stealing and 
who had also been discharged for the same offense from a 
subsequent position with the clerk of the United States 
Supreme Court. In 1849 he was in San Francisco, where he 
founded an auctioneering partnership and where upon the 
death of his wife he took a second bride in 1859, reportedly 
Esther Garrison, the daughter of Cornelius Garrison, quon- 
dam mayor of San Francisco and subsequently a shipping mag- 
nate of national prominence. Leaving California under a 
cloud, Jewett returned to New York City but soon fled to 
Cuba, hotly pursued by a victim he had defrauded. Next he 
appeared briefly in Philadelphia, Washington, and finally in 
Charleston, South Carolina, making social and political ac- 
quaintances in each place.” 

He left Charleston in the spring of 1860, either because his 
latest victim had traced him to that city or because he was 
attracted to the West by the “easy money”’ which a sharpster 
could make there during boom times. On May 15 he was a 
midnight arrival at Denver City in an express coach from the 


“% He was the son of Joseph Jewett of Portland, Maine, and a descendant 
of Edward Jewett of Bradford, England, whose sons, Maximilian and Joseph, 
emigrated to Rowley, Massachusetts, in 1639. Sara Orne Jewett was descended 
from the same Maximilian Jewett. [Portland Daily Advertiser, December 20, 
1862, cited in Kirkland, Peacemakers, 68; E. C. Finley, “Jewett and Allied 
Families,” Americana, XXIII (April 1929), 206; Frederic Clarke Jewett, History 
and Genealogy of the Jewetts of America . . . (New York, 1908), I, 259, 431; 
II, 2468; Dictionary of American Biography, X, 70, 73.] 

* Sherman to Seward, February 10, 1863, William H. Seward Papers, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. This was an unofficial letter. There is nothing further on 
Jewett in Sherman's official reports among the Consular Despatches at the 
National Archives, Washington. See also Frederic Jewett, Genealogy, I, 259, 
and Jewett to Lincoln, April 11, 1861, Lincoln Collection. 
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East.!3 His first day in the Cherry Creek settlements was de- 


scribed several weeks later by George West, editor of the ce’ 
Western Mountaineer of Golden City, which then was rivaling Hi 
Auraria as the area’s unofficial capital: if. 
of 
A sanguine young gentleman of perfectly harmless appear- fas 
ance, burst like a meteor from the sky, upon this benighted cs 
region .. . and within the next twenty-four hours became ser 
intimately acquainted with every man, woman and child in wl 
the Pike’s Peak country. That his name was Wm. C. Jewett to 
... that he could, if he would, do tremendous things—this 
was the endless burden of his song . . . . His vocal organs en 
had solved the problem of perpetual motion .. . . That he on 
carried the Congress of the United States in his breeches 
pocket, no room was left for doubt. He visited the mines. ve 
He was good enough to be pleased with them, and to think M: 
that this region might amount to something, if only properly ex 
2NHres 7 . 14 . 
represented at Washington. Cc 
Jewett thereupon called a public meeting, at which he to 
declared himself to be ‘‘a special representative wherever he ch 
went of all Colorado stood for.” The oratory of the thirty- bo 
seven-year-old Jewett attracted attention, to say the least, and -_ 
was singled out for special comment by the Western Moun- — 
taineer: Je’ 
It stands without parallel in the history of elocutionary 
efforts. It was a sort of rhetorical St. Vitus’s dance, an utterly 
disjointed, meaningless, pointless, endless jumble of Pope’s a 
~ : . 1u 
Essay and population, Congress and quartz crushers, rail- - 
roads and relatives, agriculture and the American eagle, firs 
all generously interlarded with Wm. C. Jewett, by way of son 
condiment. pre 
His 
, = 6o-¢ 
Jewett suffered, the editor concluded, from ‘diarrhoea of the 
words and constipation of ideas.’’® too 
stat 
#8 J. E. Wharton, History of the City of Denver . . . to Which is Added a in | 
Full and Complete Business Directory of the City, by D. O. Wilhelm (Denver, Jew 
1866; reprinted, 1909), 77. 189 
* Western Mountaineer, July 5, 1860. Wh 
Ibid. Yor 
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Despite (::orge West's acerbity, Jewett apparently was re- 
ceived well enough by most of the residents of Denver City. 
He had callec «he public meeting to declare himself prepared, 
if the people so desired, to deliver a ‘Protest and Declaration 
of Rights’ to Congress on behalf of immediate organization 
for the then unrecognized Jefferson Territory, of which Den- 
ver was a part.'® His suggestion was referred to a committee 
which was to report at a subsequent meeting, but Jewett was 
to leave Colorado before the committee convened. 

Like most other Coloradans of the period, Jewett was 
engaged in mining activities—at least on paper. Within two 
weeks after his arrival, contemporary Denver newspapers ad- 
vertised the opening of “Jewett & Co., Real Estate and Gold 
Mining Agents.” Jewett and his partner were ‘“‘gentlemen of 
experience in mining countries’; Jewett’s Experimental Gold 
Co. (later dubbed a fraud)" presented unlimited opportunity 
to the potential investor. His references were of the best, in- 
cluding General William Larimer and Judge S. W. Waggoner, 
both influential Denverites, as well as nationally known Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and Cornelius K. Garrison, though how 
strongly these Unionists would support the pro-Southern 
Jewett was debatable.'® 


 [bid.; Denver City Rocky Mountain News (weekly ed.), May 23, 1860. 

Kirkland, Peacemakers, 68. 

** Rocky Mountain News (weekly ed.), May 23, August 28, 1860. The names 
of Vanderbilt and Garrison commanded great respect in the mercantile com- 
munity of 1860, especially in railroad-conscious Denver. Larimer had been one 
of the organizers of the original Cherry Creek settlement in 1858, had built the 
first cabin in Denver City, and was named vice-president of the unofficial Jeffer- 
son Territory organized by the early residents. Waggoner also was a man of 
prominence, and had been selected president of the territory. [Nolie Mumey, 
History of the Early Settlements of Denver (1599-1860) . . . (Glendalc, 1942), 
60-61, 81-86, 109-110; Constance M. Green, American Cities in the Growth of 
the Nation (New York, 1957), 135.] Vanderbilt and Garrison were in New York, 
too far away to be easily checked. When the Civil War broke Vanderbilt stood 
staunchly with the Union, and Larimer recruited a regiment of Union infantry 
in Colorado. Standard accounts give no indication that either man knew of 
Jewett or of his activities. [W. R. Houghton, Kings of Fortune . . . (Chicago, 
1890), 208; E. E. Hale, ed., Giants of the Republic (Philadelphia, 1896), 497; 
Wheaton J. Lane, Commodore Vanderbilt: An Epic of the Steam Age (New 
York, 1942), 175; H. S. Davis, comp., Reminiscences of General William Larimer 
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But Jewett did not tarry long in Denver City. He may have 
left as early as the end of May;?® certainly he had returned to 
Washington by July.*° There he became an unofficial spokes- 
man for George M. Willing, then one of Jefferson Territory's 
unrecognized representatives to Congress.” In April Jewett 
had purchased half of a number of mining claims held by 
Willing in Nevada and elsewhere, and later in the year he 
bought a half interest in some mining machinery near Den- 
ver.** By December he had liquidated his business connections 
‘i! the Rockies by mail, apparently so deeply in debt that he 
had not even paid for his newspaper advertisements.”* 

He had hurried back to Washington to present the terri- 
tory’s “Protest and Declaration of Rights” to Congress, despite 
the fact that this document had never been reported out of 
the committee created by Jewett’s first and only public meet- 
ing. He conferred not only with Willing and with Jefferson 
Territory's other “‘representative,” B. D. Williams,** but also 
with President James Buchanan and Secretary of State Lewis 
Cass.*> To William Byers, one of the editors of the Rocky 
Mountain News, he wrote that Buchanan had indicated that 
and of His Son, William H. H. Larimer, Two of the Founders of Denver City 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1918), passim; Blanche V. Adams, “The Second Colorado Cav- 
alry in the Civil War,” Colorado Magazine, Vill (May 1931), 99-100.] While in 
Colorado Jewett claimed to be Vanderbilt’s son-in-law, despite the absence 
of a wife. [Western Mountaineer, July 5, 1860.] Evidence indicates that he 
was actually Garrison’s son-in-law. See Jewett to Lincoln, April 11, 1861, 
Lincoln Collection. 

1# Jewett’s name is not included in the 1860 census for Denver, which was 
taken between July 15 and July 25. 

* Western Mountaineer, July 5, 1860. 

™ Daily Rocky Mountain News, August 28, 1860. 

* Thid., October 8, 1860. 

*In October he came in conflict with A. C. Ellithorpe, salesman for a 
quartz-mining machinery firm in Chicago and later the owner of the Denver 
Herald. After he disposed of his interests, his name was listed in the debtor's 
column of the Rocky Mountain News for some time thereafter. [Denver Tribune 
Republican, August 31, 1885; Daily Rocky Mountain News, October 8-Novem- 
ber 23, 1860; December 20, 1860-January 19, 1861.] 

* Western Mountaineer, July 5, 1860. His negotiations with Willing broke 
off when the latter returned to Colorado in August. [Daily Rocky Mountain 
News, August 22, 1860.] 

* New York World, July 29, 1864. 
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he favored a “Territory of the Pike’s Peak country,” and would 
send a special message to Congress to that effect if a general 
petition were sent to Washington.** 

In the meantime Jewett had changed his middle name 
from “Cornell” to “Colorado” and became a perambulating 
chamber of commerce for the territory, extolling the beauty 
and the wealth of Colorado to all who would listen. In writing 
to Buchanan, he declared that the Pike’s Peak region already 
contained 50,000 people, and he obtained the support of 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, the noted historian of the Indian, in 
outlining the possible boundary lines for the new territory.?" 
Schoolcraft and Jewett suggested that the new political divi- 
sion be named ‘“‘Alhara.’’?8 

As soon as the seces*'on crisis began, Jewett revealed his 
pro-Southern sentiments. To the peace convention of Febru- 
ary 1861, which met in Washington, he applied for and was 
refused admission as a delegate from the Pike’s Peak territory. 
Shortly thereafter Jewett circulated petitions calling for an 
armistice convention, but he received little support; New 
York’s Mayor Fernando Wood agreed to sign only if leading 
New York bankers and merchants were to give their endorse- 
ment, which they judiciously refused to do. At a Brooklyn 
meeting chaired by General Daniel Sickles, Jewett proposed 
a peace resolution, an act which, according to Jewett, brought 
threats against his life. He next appealed to ex-President Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who was then living in Buffalo, to inaugurate 
a “‘peoples’ ” movement to end the crisis. Fillmore also refused 


* Daily Rocky Mountain News, December 22, 1860. 

* Schoolcraft to Jewett, November 26, 1860, and Jewett to Buchanan. No- 
vember 26, 1860, quoted in ibid. For similar population estimates see the New 
York Herald, August 25, 1860, and Willing to Cass, December 28, 1859, in Leroy 
Hafen, ed., “Letters of George M. Willing, ‘Delegate of Jefferson Territory,’ ” 
Colorado Magazine, XVII (September 1940), 187. 

* This added to the confusion of names already before the Senate commit- 
tee chosen to select a name for the new territory: Arapahoe, Colorado, Colum- 
bus, Franklin, Idahoe, Lafayette, Lula, Nemara, San Juan, Tahosa, Weapollao, 
and Yampa. See Rocky Mountain News, April 18, 1860, and Leroy Hafen, “Steps 
to Statehood in Colorado,” Colorado Magazine, Ili (August 1926), 103, n. 26. 
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to lend his support to Jewett’s ill-defined peace convention 
schemes.*® 

Meanwhile Jewett had poured out his somewhat disordered 
thoughts to Lincoln. “Stand on your right of responsibility,” 
he urged early in 1861, “blending the calmness and fore- 
thought of Washington with Jackson’s boldness and firmness.” 
‘Make this a model Republic. Banish to retirement all promi- 
nent politicians,” he added. Late in March Jewett urged that 
Lincoln appoint no man to the Cabinet “who could not stand 
the test high heaven requires’; Lincoln should “trust to the 
invisible Cabinet.” He must pursue a policy of peace and 
bring together a convention representing all portions of the 
nation, including the so-called ‘treason States.’ The result of 
coercion, warned Jewett, would be “an immediate general 
revolution and your overthrow.” The slavery issue should be 
dismissed and the position of the South given every consider- 
ation.*° 

In all likelihood, these and several subsequent Jewett let- 
ters never reached Lincoln’s desk. Jewett felt it was necessary 
to write the President’s bodyguard, Ward Hill Lamon, to ask 
him “as a high toned Southern gentleman” personally to 
request the President to read his letters of advice. Some time 
later, when John Hay, Lincoln’s personal secretary, informed 
Jewett that none of his letters had ever been presented to the 
President and that Jewett could save time by not writing 


* Jewett also dabbled in doggerel, as shown by his application for a seat 
at the Washington convention, in which he called upon “true and honest” men 
To strike down mad ambition which seeketh to rend 

The tie which our ancestors fought to defend, 

Rekindle the beacon, ere the last spark is fled, 

And light up the camp fires round Liberty’s bed. 

Awake! Awake! oh land of the free. 
See Jewett, Mediation Position of France in Connection with a Congress of Na- 
tions (Loncon, 1863), 28-30. 

* Jewett to Lincoln, March 20, 25, April 11, 1861, Lincoln Collection. The 
first letter mentions earlier ones of February 24-28 written to Lincoln, but the 
writers have been unable to locate them. See also Jewett to Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 17, 1861. 

= Jewett to Lamon, March 25, April g, 1861, Ward Hill Lamon Papers, 
Huntington Library. 
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them,** the irrepressible letter writer turned his attentions to 
Mary Todd Lincoln. 

In nearly every letter Jewett wrote during the next four 
years, he enclosed one of his pamphlets, of which there were 
eventually eight, or clippings of his letters from the Canadian, 
American, and European press. Soon he was such a well-known 
nuisance that Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton came to 
regard Jewett’s name as synonomous with “‘visionary.’*? Jewett 
also wrote no less than fourteen letters of advice to Charles 
Sumner, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee.*4 

Unable to win support in the North for his “national policy 
of reconciliation,” proposed on the basis of both union and 
slavery, Jewett sailed to Europe early in 1862 on a one-man 
peace mission. He hoped to convince the monarchs of Europe 
of the necessity of mediation or intervention in the war, but 
in this he was to prove equally unsuccessful. In the opening 
months of the American conflict, Jewett had distrusted the 
motives of both Great Britain and France, believing that the 
former hoped to see the complete overthrow of the Federal 
Government and that the latter would also take pleasure in 
seeing the Union destroyed and ultimately would turn on the 
British in a scramble for the spoils.**° He believed that the 
Federal military force should be built against the day of an 
European attack, and early in 1862 he presented an “increase 
force” petition to the Senate with this in mind. He had also 
expressed a desire to travel to Europe “‘with the secret co-oper- 


* A letter to this effect, Hay to Jewett, appears in the Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection, its date tentatively set as of December 6, 1863. The press, however, 
cites a similarly worded letter from Hay to Jewett and assigns the date July 18, 
1864. See Washington Chronicle of that date and New York Tribune, July 29, 
1864. 

* New York Herald, as quoted without date in Sandburg, War Years, II, 
229-230. 

* Jewett to Sumner, June 6, 1863, Charles Sumner Papers, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is an example. 

* Jewett to Lincoln, March 25, 1861, Lincoln Collection; Jewett to James 


Gordon Bennett, June 15, 1862, James Gordon Bennett Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
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ation of the government” as an unofficial observer, much in 
the same capacity as George Ashmun, whom Seward had dis- 
patched to the Canadas in the spring of 1861. If denied this 
“trust,”” Jewett was willing to go without it, he said, in order 
to accomplish whatever he could to help check the danger of 
European interference. 

Jewett crossed the Atlantic at his own expense early in 
1862, in part to advertise his ‘mining business” and in part to 
inaugurate his personal diplomatic mission. Once he had 
arrived in Europe, his thought underwent a complete trans- 
formation regarding the réle of European nations in the Amer- 
ican struggle, and he became an ardent advocate of mediation 
by non-American powers to bring peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Although Jewett persistently championed mediation 
for the next two years, the idea was not his own. He was in 
London in October 1862, when Garibaldi appealed to Great 
Britain to support the principle of joint international action 
to resolve any future national differences in Europe. Jewett 
immediately appropriated this concept and broadcast a pro- 
posal of his own, through the London Standard, asking: that 
European governments jointly invite the North and South to 
cease hostilities and to meet in convention with foreign dele- 
gates to settle the question of slavery on an international 
basis.*® 

Returning to America shortly before Christmas of 1862, 
Jewett set about selling such a settlement to the American 
people, obviously enjoying his réle as the potential national 
saviour. He had “opened a rather interesting budget of volun- 
tary diplomacy,” Horace Greeley amiably commented in the 
Tribune. “Mr. Jewett’s motives appear to have been good, his 
industry immense, and his success as an unrecognized diplo- 
matist fairly on a par with that of his illustrious predecessors, 
with the decided recommendation that he pays his own 


™ Jewett, The Friendly American Mediation Move, of the Emperor of 
France, in Connection with the Independent National European Visit of Wil- 
liam Cornell Jewett, of Colorado Territory, U. S. (Portland, 1862), 4-7. 
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bills.” ** Others commended Jewett even more warmly, but 
noted that Jewett had advanced his own interests and pre- 
sumably those of Colorado also.** 

Jewett wired Lincoln soon after his return, urging that 
hostilities be suspended and that the preliminary Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation not be put into effect. He suggested that 
matters be placed before an “international just tribunal” 
which might stem from a note circulated by Napoleon to Eng- 
land and Russia proposing French mediation. Hurrying to 
Washington, Jewett dashed off a note to the President from 
a suite in the Willard Hotel, stating that he was not seeking 
an interview with regard to the mediation move from France, 
although in this “I was instrumental,” he said. But he was 
available if the President wished to consult on European mat- 
ters “in connection with the American Nation.” If not, Jewett 
would continue to press his European mission as a private 
citizen.*® 

Early in the new year France formally offered to mediate 
and proposed that Union and Confederate representatives 
meet on neutral ground to discuss peace terms.*® Jewett imme- 
diately petitioned the Senate for favorable consideration of 
this offer, and when his first memorial was shuttled aside, he 
followed through with another. “Mr. Jewett certainly is an 
irrepressible petitioner,’ remarked Senator Sumner when 
recommending that the second petition be tabled.*1 The 
French offer was disposed of by Secretary of State Seward, who 
replied that the Federal government could not consider it, 
since a peace conference on the basis suggested would imply 


* New York Tribune, December 22, 1862. See also Jewett to Greeley, Decem- 
ber 26, 1862, ibid. 

* Portland Daily Advertiser, December 20, 1862, quoted in Jewett, Friendly 
American Mediation Move, 3. 

* Jewett to Lincoln, December 29, 31, 1862, Lincoln Collection. See also 
New York Times, February 10, 1863, March 14, 17, 1863; New York Tribune, 
May 11, 1863. 

“See William L. Dayton to Secretary of State Seward, January 15, 1863, 
copy, U. S. Department of State Papers, France, LII, National Archives. 

“ Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 3 Session, 349. 
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relinquishing authority over the South.*? In the Senate Sum- 
ner prepared resolutions, adopted by both houses, denouncing 
mediation as ‘foreign interference” and reaffirming the “un- 
alterable purpose”’ of the government to suppress the ‘‘South- 
ern rebellion.’’** 

Thereafter, Jewett shuttled back and forth across the 
Atlantic, leaving pamphlets in his wake, trying to cast himself 
in the rédle of peacemaker. Wherever he went he carried his 
new middle name with him, not forgetting to advertise Colo- 
rado with his left hand as he searched for a mediator with his 
right. Lincoln’s Attorney General, Edward Bates, wrote 
Jewett off in his diary as “a crack-brained simpleton,’’** a judg- 
ment not unlike that of a recent historian who applies the 
epithet “imbecile optimist.’’*° Bates warned that Jewett risked 
having the Logan Act invoked against him, but Jewett, even 
more skillful at semantical juggling than at financial manipu- 
lation, repeatedly attempted to make a distinction between 
encouraging intervention, which he insisted he was not doing, 
and championing mediation. Bates replied that they obviously 
“did not understand the dictionary alike.’’*® 

There is no evidence that Jewett’s numerous appeals, 
petitions, and exhortations had any effect upon the public 
figures to whom they were addressed. Even those few people 
with whom Jewett managed to have an audience seemed un- 
impressed by his personal diplomacy and unable to remember 
his name. Bates consistently mispelled his name, and Benjamin 
Moran, Secretary of the American legation in London, had 
occasion to note that that “‘scamp Cornwell Jewett has been 


“ The French offer of mediation is conveniently summarized in James G. 
Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 657-658, and 
throughout in Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy: For- 
eign Relations of the Confederate States of America, 2nd ed. (Chicago, 1959). 

** Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 3 Session, 1360, 1498, 1541. 

“Entry for July 22, 1864, in Howard K. Beale, ed., The Diary of Edward 
Bates, 1859-1866 (Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 

- 1930), 1V (Washington, 1933), 388. 

“ Kirkland, Peacemakers, 70. 

“Entry for February 19, 1863, in Beale, ed., Diary of Edward Bates, 278. 
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here to-day. His impudence is only exceeded by his treason.”’ #7 

Despite hostile or indifferent responses, Jewett kept up a 
steady barrage of advice to all potential listeners. At the same 
time, his public campaign and letters to the press, which were 
turned into pamphlets as soon as he had a dozen or so, adver- 
tised both Jewett the man and Jewett the businessman. In 
1863, in the midst of his mediation efforts, he found time to 
form the European and Colorado Gold Mining Company.** 

From 1863 until the end of the war Jewett slowly came to 
realize that his was not to be the whisper at the king's ear. 
He thrashed about, searching out variations on his plan for 
international mediation, variations which might yet mark 
Jewett as his nation’s saviour if they could be brought to frui- 
tion. Firing verbal salvos at Seward for not answering his 
letters, at Lincoln, and at the Northern Cabinet,*® Jewett 
appeared to cross the bounds of decency as often as he crossed 
the waters of the Atlantic. His thrashings present the always 
fascinating, if perturbing, spectacle of a persistent but ineffec- 
tual opportunist at work. 

Early in 1863 Jewett returned to Europe to push his failing 
mediation proposal. From Brussels he wrote encouragement 
to Napoleon. “The administration at Washington seems 
blinded with madness,” he said. ‘‘Revolution in the North is 
already murmuring with portentous events.” The French 
mediation offer must not yet be abandoned, he cautioned. In 
the same week Jewett favored Henry S. Sanford, the American 
Minister to Belgium, with a visit and a speech. “A commission 
de lunatico inquisendo seems to be needed in his case,” re- 
ported Sanford.*° 

“Entry for June 10, 1863, in Sarah A. Wallace and Frances E. Gillespie, 
eds., The Journal of Benjamin Moran, 1857-1865 (Chicago, 1948-1949), II, 1172 
and n. 1. 

“ Rocky Mountain News, February 26, May 4, 1863. 

“° Jewett to Seward, January 15, 1863, Seward Papers. 

* Sanford to Seward, June 17, 1863, U. S. Department of State Papers, Bel- 


gium; Jewett to Napoleon III, June 18, 1863, in Jewett, Mediation in America 
(n.p., 1863), 3. 
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Jewett left no monarch unstoned. In the same busy month 
he wrote to Alexander II of Russia and warned Isabella of 
Spain that her possessions in the New World were useless 
while war split the United States. He obtained a personal inter- 
view with the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs and coun- 
seled united European action in the American crisis and the 
establishment of an “international Court of Appeal’ for 
settling differences between nations. He left a prayer at Milan 
Cathedral asking for the mediation of Napoleon III; he sent 
a circular addressed to ‘the Peers of the United Kingdom” 
requesting the recognition of the Confederate States as a de 
jure nation. He wrote to J. A. Roebuck, who introduced such 
a motion in Parliament, though without apparent influence 
from Jewett; to Victor Emmanuel of Italy; to Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Prime Minister of Britain; to Benjamin Disraeli; to 
Garibaldi; to Queen Victoria via the medium of the Liverpool 
Post; and to many others. The New York Herald, Tribune, 
and Times all reprinted Jewett’s letters, and the Herald used 
his name as a standing joke. So, too, did the Parisian journal 
France, and Jewett apparently was not displeased by this added 
publicity. 

By mid-1863, as Lincoln’s Cabinet continued to ignore his 
efforts, Jewett confessed to his conviction that war guilt rested 
solely with the North. In another compilation of his letters, 
petitions, and addresses, he declared that Lincoln was under 
Satan’s control.®? When Roebuck’s resolution for recognition 
of the Confederacy was brought before the British Parliament, 
Jewett tirelessly lobbied for its passage. Secretary Moran, who 
attended in the House of Commons to hear the debates, noted 
Jewett’s presence: ‘There was a crowd outside waiting for 
admission,” he recorded, ‘‘and that impudent scamp Cornell 


% Kirkland, Peacemakers, 69-70; New York Herald, June 18-July 22, 1863; 
Daily Rocky Mountain News, June go, August 24, 1863; Sherman to Seward, 
February 10, 1863, Seward Papers; Jewett, Mediation in America, 4, 10-13, and 
Friendly American Mediation Move, 14, 24. 

*@ Jewett to Lincoln, August 21, 1863, in Jewett, Mediation Address to Eng: 
land (London, 1863), 5; Jewett to Lincoln, August 28, 1863, Lincoln Collection. 
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Niagara Falls Conference 


Jewett was running about with as much bustle and effrontery 
as if he were the great man of the occasion.’’®* 

In August Jewett had his greatest success. He had received 
no co-operation whatever from Sanford in Belgium, who be- 
lieved that Jewett’s mission deserved no notice other than 
“such as is due to a weak effort by a feeble intellect to acquire 
the distinction of having been spoken to by persons holding 
office.”** Soon, however, Jewett wangled an interview with the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Rogier, on the promise that what 
was said would not be made public. Within a matter of hours 
details were carried in the Etoile Belge—details which almost 
immediately were followed by Jewett’s announcement that 
he had had an audience with the King. According to Jewett, 
Leopold solidly endorsed mediation and promised to urge 
Queen Victoria of England to support Napoleon’s proposals. 
His Majesty believed that emancipation should be a gradual 
process to be brought about by joint European-American 
action.®5 

The news of Jewett’s royal interview left both Sanford and 
Rogier distressed. Afraid that Sanford might gain the regal 
ear, Jewett hastily wrote Leopold on his own behalf, express- 
ing his belief that the King, ‘the Solomon of the present cen- 
tury, and as such to be associated with coming ages,’ would 
not be influenced by an abolitionist like the American minis- 

r.°° Leopold would have been even less impressed had he 
on that Jewett already had told Sumner and Seward, and 
would later reveal to President Andrew Johnson and to Sec- 


“Entry for July 14, 1863, in Wallace and Gillespie, eds., Journal of Benja- 
min Moran, Il, 1183; Jewett to Disraeli, July 9, 1863, in Jewett, Mediation in 
America, 12. See also Daily Rocky Mountain News, June go, August 24, 1863. 

“Sanford to Seward, August 6, 1863, U. §. Department of State Papers, 
Belgium, VII. 

* Sanford to Seward, August 7, 1863, ibid.; Jewett to Lincoln, August 6, 
1863, in Jewett, His Royal Majesty Leopold I, King of the Belgians, in Audience 
with the Independent American Peace Advocate Mr. William Cornell Jewett, 
of the United States of America, upon “Mediation” (London, 1 1863), 3-4; Lon- 
don Star, August 7, 1863. 


* Jewett to Leopold I, August 8, 1863, in Jewett, His Royal Majesty Leo- 
pold I, 9. 
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retary of State Hamilton Fish, that each was “the Solomon 
of the present century.” 

Sanford explained to Secretary of State Seward that both 
Rogier and Leopold were embarrassed by the affair and that 
he was attempting to minimize Jewett’s activities. Investiga- 
tions by Rogier revealed that Jewett had written several bad 
checks in Paris and there was talk of ordering his arrest. 
When Jewett boldly made a second visit to Rogier, according 
to Sanford, he was “almost kicked out by the indignant Min- 
ister who did not spare the epithets he well knows how to 
administer, his parting advice being to lose not an hour in 
leaving the country, if he wished to avoid a possible arrest.” 
Jewett promptly followed this suggestion, and from London 
he wrote back explanatory letters to Sanford, including a new 
pamphlet dealing with his audience with Leopold.*® 

Secretary of State Seward’s reaction to the episode was one 
of regret—regret that the Belgians had seen fit to give audi- 
ence to “‘an adventurer,” and regret “that a citizen of the 
United States has not made a better return for the hospitalities 
thus undeservedly conferred upon him.” His own policy, he 
said somewhat smugly, was to give no interviews to unac- 
credited agents of friendly nations and to hold no intercourse 
with subjects of foreign powers without making it known 
openly to their governments.®® With tongue firmly thrust in 
cheek, Horace Greeley’s British correspondent insisted that 
the chief concern in England was whether or not Jewett 
“showed King Leopold that bit of gold from Colorado Terri- 
tory which he ordinarily carries about with him.” ® 


* Sanford to Seward, August 11, 1863, U. §. Department of State Papers, 
Belgium, VII. 

Sanford to Seward, August 13, 1863, ibid. The pamphlet was the one 
entitled His Royal Majesty Leopold] . . . , which Sanford sent to Seward along 
with his letter. The New York Times thought it of little value. [Times, Septem- 
ber 9, 1863.] 

® Seward to Sanford, August 21, 1863, copy, U. S. Department of State 
Papers, Instructions, Belgium, I. 

® New York Tribune, August 22, 1863. 
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Niagara Falls Conference 

Now thoroughly convinced that the Federal government 
was a monstrous evil, Jewett turned to ‘the daring Vallandig- 
ham” and identified himself with the Northern Copperheads. 
He proposed a mediation movement at the state rather than 
the national level, and appealed to the various state governors 
to support Clement L. Vallandigham, the Copperhead guber- 
natorial candidate in Ohio, in a Northern secessionist move- 
ment. From London he urged the governors to proclaim “a 
people’s liberty’’ and to encourage mediation from the grass- 
roots level. Vallandigham must help preserve those rights 
which had been “usurped under an unjust, tyrannical, and 
despot power”; in the meantime, Napoleon should renew his 
invitation for joint action, an invitation which if unheeded by 
the North would justify recognition of the Confederacy. How- 
ever, to Jewett’s eventual disappointment, Vallandigham, who 
paid lip service to the idea of mediation, drew a distinction be- 
tween friendly mediation from abroad and foreign arbitra- 
tion: the American people must be their own final arbitrators, 
he contended.®! 

In September the indefatigable Jewett hurried to Canada 
West to see Vallandigham. During the next month he toured 
the British North American Provinces dispensing Southern 
propaganda and trying to persuade British officials there to 
mediate in the war. He distributed his pamphlets and had a 
new supply printed in the provinces, and he sent a muddy 
stream of letters to the newspapers of the united Canadas 
thanking the colonials for extending to him the hospitality and 
shelter which his native land denied him, accusing Lincoln of 
lying about the feasibility of mediation, and declaring to 
Canadian abolitionists that an independent South would free 
her own slaves. To assuage Canadian fears that the North 


* Jewett to Napoleon III, August 27, 1863, in Jewett, Mediation Address 
to England, 6; Jewett to Vallandigham, September 24, 1863, in Jewett, Media- 
tion Position of France, 4-5; Jewett, An Appeal to the Governors and People of 
the Northern States of America, and Representative Vallandigham (London, 
1863), 3-7; Jewett to James Gordon Bennett, September 23, 1863, telegram, 
Bennett Papers. 
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might attempt to annex the provinces as compensation for the 
loss of the Southern states, Jewett added that the North, 
“united with the controlling power of Colorado,” which he 
seldom failed to mention, would renounce all intentions to 
annex British North America. The influential Toronto 
Leader and the Montreal Herald, both anti-Northern in their 
editorial policies, reprinted Jewett’s appeals, and the self- 
styled diplomatist was successful in obtaining noncommittal 
letters deploring the existence of the war from Lord Monck, 
the Governor General of British North America, and from 
Lieutenant Governors Arthur Gordon and the Earl of Mul- 
grave, of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia respectively. Jewett 
unsuccessfully tried to submit these letters to Lord John Rus- 
sell, Great Britain’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs, as proof that 
mediation would be received with favor in North America.® 

From neutral soil Jewett lashed at the “weak, honest- 
hearted President, [and] the hypocritical and false-to-his-coun- 
try Seward.” He called upon Lincoln, “now in a Satan-bound 
sleep of judgment,” to sue for an armistice and mediation. He 
assailed Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, who had 
stated that the Republican Party had offered to submit all dif- 
ferences to a convention but that the South had declined. 
“Who provoked the civil war?” asked Jewett. ‘““The Republi- 
cans, through abolitionism.” Who had divided the country? 
“The Republicans, by opposing a convention—by trampling 
upon constitutional right. ... Mr. Chase’s position is 
untrue.” ® 

During this time Jewett discovered that his advice also was 
needed in military matters. Before sailing to Europe once 

* Jewett to Seward, November 13, 1863, Seward Papers; Consul M. M. 
Jackson to Seward, May 7, 1863, U.S. Department of State, Consular Despatches, 
Halifax, X, no. 17; Toronto Leader, October 6, 10, 20, 1863; Jewett, Mediation 
Position of France, 3-4. 

* Jewett to Horatio Seymour, October 6, 1863, in ibid., 24, 28-29; Jewett, 
National Appeal, in Connection with the Independent Peace Mission of Wil- 
liam Cornell Jewett to the Courts of Europe, Showing the Position of Europe 


and America, as Connected with Mediation and the American War: Question- 
ing the Motives of W.H.Seward . . . (London, 1863), 6. 
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again, “to counteract the false impression conveyed to Euro- 
pean courts by . . . Republican ambassadors,” he advised 
Lincoln to heed General George B. McClellan, who with 
“Stonewall’’ Jackson, he considered “the only developed gen- 
erals of the war—the one murdered by you in death, the other 
in retirement.” ®* General Henry Halleck clearly was “tyran- 
nical and incapable,” he insisted. 

Jewett also outlined his glowing concept of a futuristic One 
World in the Western Hemisphere. The South would give up 
slavery in exchange for independence; California and New 
England would also be independent; but finally all would 
combine loosely with Mexico and Canada to form a powerful 
confederation guaranteeing universal liberty across the Amer- 
ican continent.® For once he failed to note that “the con- 
trolling power’’ would rest with Colorado. 

The “Ambassador” was penning letters to Napoleon even 
before he disembarked at Liverpool. In Great Britain he re- 
peated his pleas to English leaders, issued an appeal to Pope 
Pius 1X through the Liverpool Mercury, and wrote an ingenu- 
ous letter to Lincoln, asking if he might visit Washington and 
Colorado on business without fear of arrest, which he felt was 
contemplated by Seward—‘‘for what I cannot understand, 
inasmuch as I am for the Union, but opposed to what I deem 
your unconstitutional course in the war.” In December Jewett 
returned to North America once again, this time via Halifax, 
never hesitating in his commuter’s pace nor lessening his ap- 
parently insatiable appetite for public recognition.** Nonethe- 
less, all save the New York Tribune had tired of Jewett’s repe- 

* Jewett, Mediation Position of France, 24, 26-27; Jewett to Lincoln, July 
29, 1864, and Jewett to Stanton, February 17, 1865, Lincoln Collection. 

*® Jewett, Mediation Position of France, 31. 

* Jewett to Napoleon III, November 2, 1863, and Jewett to Lord Russell, 
November 6, 1863, in ibid., 7, 13; Jewett to Liverpool Mercury, December 6, 
1863, and Jewett to Liverpool Post, December 11, 1863, with printed copies in 


the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection; Jewett to Liverpool Mercury, December 


9, 1863, printed copy in Bennett Papers; Jewett to Lincoln, December 8, 1863, 
Lincoln Collection. 
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titious exploits and his name receded back through the pages 
of the journals, until the threat which Jewett appeared to fear 
most—silence—nearly engulfed him. Ciearly something new 
was needed. 

As soon as he reached New York, in January 1864, Jewett 
turned to the untapped resources of religion. He appealed to 
“the Church Universal’’ to support a national peace conven- 
tion. To eliminate the corrupt Northern government and to 
save the nation’s soul, the oily hope was to take up the ad- 
monition of Christ Jesus, “Peace,” and to call upon the great 
Christian statesmen of Europe for mediation.® Jewett talked 
briefly with Senator Sumner and sought an interview with 
Lincoln and the French ambassador to the United States, M. 
Mercier, but reports of possible arrest sent the emerging 
evangelist scurrying back across the Canadian border for a 
month. A few weeks later he returned to New York and again 
offered his advice to Lincoln. With incredible naiveté he 
praised the President who but a month before was in the grip 
of Satan and then asked the President’s cooperation for a plan 
to liquidate the national debt through developing “‘the rich & 
unexampled gold localities of the Rocky Mountain region.” ® 

Next he tried a combined program which incorporated all 
of his previous schemes. “The Embassador from Colorado to 
mankind in general,” as Greeley now called Jewett, visited 
former President Buchanan at Wheatland in March and at- 
tempted to enlist the support of “Old Buck” on the side of 
either international mediation or of a grass-roots convention, 
to be either secular or religious in inspiration. Buchanan 
showed no sympathy for these plans. No Union man, he 

* New York Tribune, January 15, 22, March 19, 1864; Senate Miscellaneous 
Document No. 13, 37 Congress, 2 Session, 1; Jewett, A National Appeal to the 
American People and the Church Universal (New York, 1864), 1; Kirkland, 
Peacemakers, 70-71; Sherman to Seward, February 10, 1863, Seward Papers. 

8 Jewett to Lincoln, January 13, February 16, 1864, and Jewett to Lincoln 


and the Cabinet, February 2, 1864, Lincoln Collection; New York Tribune, 
January 22, 28, 1864. 
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told Jewett, would ever consent to the dissolution of the 
Republic.” 

Jewett was now to play his most famous réle—that of liaison 
between Greeley and the Confederate commissioners to Brit- 
ish North America, Jacob Thompson, Clement Clay, Jr., and 
James Holcombe. Thompson was the leader of this group, 
and in the summer of 1864 he decided to launch a “peace offen- 
sive” on the basis of union with slavery from his headquarters 
in Canada West. ‘Thompson apparently made his desire known 
to George N. Sanders, a Confederate who was in the Canadas 
to help organize public opinion against the North and to ne- 
gotiate for the construction of ships abroad. Sanders was urg- 
ing upon Clay, in particular, a scheme for raiding the banks 
of Buffalo in retaliation for Northern victories in Virginia. 
In turn, Sanders invited a number of Peace Democrats from 
the North to confer with Thompson on the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls. The commissioners, noting the tenor of Gree- 
ley’s editorials in the Tribune and being informed by Sanders 
that the editor would come to see them, decided that an in- 
formal conference would be advisable. Thus Jewett, acting 
for Sanders, whom he had met through Vallandigham, and 
because he had already had correspondence with Greeley on 
the subject of his peace convention, wrote the editor the mis- 
leading letter of July 5 which set in motion the train of events 
that produced the peace conference at Niagara Falls, the cir- 
cumstances of which need not be recounted here. 

Jewett remained in the background during the fiasco, but 
he was present. On July 6 he wired Greeley, who was the one 
Northern editor who still listened to him, asking if he would 
come, and it was this telegram which led the editor to write 
Lincoln about the message from “our irrepressible friend, 
Colorado Jewett.”’ Jewett was Greeley’s intermediary with the 
commissioners at the Falls, where Greeley quickly discovered 

* Jewett to Lincoln, June 16, June go (printed), July 7, 20, 29, 1864, Lincoln 


Collection; New York Tribune, March 19, 1864; Blackhawk (Colorado) Daily 
Mining Journal, July 18, 1864. 
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that the Confederates were not ambassadors and that Jewett 
had wildly misrepresented their powers. Holcombe, who re. 
ported on the incident to the Confederate Secretary of State, 
Judah P. Benjamin, in November, blamed the inauspicious 
beginning of the conference on “the ignorance, folly or knav- 
ery” of Jewett. Clay was slightly more charitable, referring to 
Jewett as ‘‘a man of fervid and fruitful imagination and very 
credulous of what he wishes to be true.” 

The Niagara Falls affair reflected badly on Jewett. Greeley, 
Lincoln, the Confederate commissioners, and the press—North 
and South—expressed dissatisfaction with the way Jewett had 
sabotaged the meeting by exaggerating the commissioners’ 
powers. A typical Northern sentiment was that of the Buffalo 
Express, which characterized Jewett as a “mere madcap and 
intermeddler who acted as jackal for the Rebels.”™ Henry 
Raymond of the New York Times called him “‘an irresponsible 
and haif-insane adventurer,’*? and Attorney General Bates 
flatly concluded that Jewett was a ““meddlesome blockhead.” 
In Colorado, where patience with Jewett’s gyrations was wear- 
ing thin, the Rocky Mountain News already had given him yet 
a third name for his middle initial, writing of him under the 
heading of ‘William Crazy Jewett.”™* Editor Byers now let 
his readers know that the “erratic, crack-brained Agitator’ was 
stili at large. ‘‘A bigger fool never struck the country,” said 


Randall and Current, Last Full Measure, 159-160; Kirkland, Peacemakers, 
75, 80; Fahrney, Greeley, 159-163; Seitz, Greeley, 247-248, 257-259; Severance, 
“Peace Conference,” 83-84; Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record: A Diary 
of American Events . . . (New York, 1861-1868), XI, 537; John P. Jones, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Newspaper Press during the Civil War,” Americana, 
XXXV (July 1941), 465; Holcombe to Benjamin, November 16, 1864, Confed- 
erate State Archives, “Canada,” Library of Congress; Clay to Benjamin, August 
11, 1864, Clay Papers, Duke University Library. Henry L. Stoddard, in Horace 
Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York, 1946), 226, implies that Grecley 
was drawn into the conference by the Confederate commissioners rather than 
by Jewett. 

™ Buffalo Express, July 23, 1864, quoted in Severance, “Peace Confer- 
ence,” 83. 

™ Henry J. Raymond, Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York, 1865), II, 571. 

Entry for July 22, 1864, in Beale, ed., Diary of Edward Bates, 388-389 

* Daily Rocky Mountain News, June go, 1863. 
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Niagara Falls Conference 


Byers.”° In September Jewett left the Canadas, declaring peace 
to be dead.”* 

Jewett already had been under attack in Colorado for 
bringing ridicule upon the name of the territory during his 
European peregrinations. Thomas Gibson, a former editor of 
the Denver Commonwealth and Republican, also had ob- 
jected to seeing the names of ‘‘such humbugs as Colorado Jew- 
ett” linked with those of respectable mine operators. ‘For 
God’s sake do not identify him with Colorado mining interests 
(in which he does not own a foot),’ Gibson wrote, “although 
he has expended more gas than would inflate all the balloons 
in Christendom, and said gas has worked an injury rather 
than anything else to our country.’’"? Edward Bliss, a co-editor 
of the Rocky Mountain News and “commissioner of emigra- 
tion for Colorado” in New York, declared that Jewett had 
obtained money under false pretenses in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Buffalo, and that his “confidence 
games,’ his “utter lack of integrity,” and “his stupidity, his 
impudence and his knavery” had made his name anathema in 
Colorado.*§ 

Jewett now took his revenge. To the “Citizens Now in 
Colorado” he declared that henceforth he no longer would 
use the name of the territory where so many people disliked 
and ridiculed him, and that his middle initial would now rep- 
resent “Confederacy.” Thereafter, and with his usual incon- 
sistency, Jewett requested that the press refer to him as 
“Colonel Jewett of the United States,” a title which he claimed 
was given to him by the Confederate commissioners—a title 
which they surely did not intend as a compliment, although 
Jewett seemingly did not realize this. Jewett then concluded 


® Ibid., August 24, 1863; Blackhawk Daily Mining Journal, July 18, 1864; 
Wharton, City of Denver, 77. 

* Buffalo Courier, September 24, 1864, quoted in Kirkland, Peacemakers, 
139-140 

™ Thomas Gibson to editor, May 6, in New York Tribune, May 9, 1864. 

8 Jewett to Greeley, July 28, 1864, quoted in New York Tribune, July 29, 
1864; Edward Bliss to Greeley, July 29, quoted in ibid., July go, 1864. See also 
the issue for August 1, 1864. 
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his public letter with a typical flourish, avering that he had no 
political ambitions, other than to serve as President or as Vice- 
President of the United States.” 

After the Niagara Falls Conference Jewett’s name ap. 
peared less frequently in the press. The New York Herald 
continued to carry an occasional derisive comment on his ac- 
tivities, and the Denver newspapers kept his creditors in- 
formed of his location for another two years. Jewett continued 
to write to Lincoln and Seward, but with a changed approach 
after Lincoln’s re-election in 1864. In December he praised 
Seward for his course with respect to Maximilian in Mexico 
and for his actions in a controversy with Great Britain which 
had arisen over a Confederate raid from Canadian territory 
upon St. Albans, Vermont. In both of these cases the Secretary 
had used his office to promote peace. Jewett also declared that 
he had done all in his power to aid Lincoln in his campaign, 
a highly questionable statement, but one made apparently 
with the hope that Seward would reward him with a foreign 
post of some prestige.*° 

Nor did Jewett permit his activities as a personal ambassa- 
dor to languish completely. In May 1865 Raymond of the New 
York Times noted that the ‘ intolerable busy-body, Colorado 
Jewett,” had arrived in Britain on an undefined “special mis- 
sion.” “Weare glad, fora doubie reason,” said Raymond, “‘that 
he has gone to England—we get rid of him, and we punish the 
British.” *' By the end of the year Jewett was importuning 
Sumner to introduce a memorial to the Senate which called for 
the creation of an international tribunal with jurisdiction over 
the domestic and foreign issues which had arisen out of the 
Civil War. He also wanted the correspondence relating to the 
Niagara Conference published so that his part in the affair 
might receive greater prominence. He blamed Sumner for 


% Jewett to Greeley, July 28, New York Tribune, July 29, 1864; Daily Rocky 
Mountain News, August 12, 1864. See Clay and Holcombe to Greeley, July 18, 
1864, in Horner, Lincoln and Greeley, 307, for the use of the title “Colonel” 

*° Jewett to Seward, December 21, 1864, Seward Papers. 

* New York Times, May 3, 1865. 
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what he regarded as the “radical” nature of President Andrew 
Johnson’s first annual message, especially since Johnson had 
ignored advice freely offered by himself.* 

Jewett established another of his promotional companies— 
this one a land venture—early in 1866. Like most others of the 
era, this enterprise, the Philadelphia International Land As- 
sociation, advertised in the local press, allied Jewett with well- 
known public figures as directors. Jewett was in addition 
“President, [and] the Sole Manager for Lands in Europe,” 
while former Confederate General Roswell S. Ripley was the 
new company’s representative in Europe as well as Jewett’s 
only obvious tie to the South at this time.** 

Jewett continued to burn his candle at both ends. He 
clearly hoped to combine his land scheme with some personal 
diplomacy in Europe, by which he might win political promi- 
nence at home. Not two months after he had charged Sumner 
with vengeiul intentions toward the South, he was eulogizing 
the Senator for taking a strong stand: “Your speech is states- 
manlike and worthy of a God. . . . The speech will secure 
to you a name immortal, and as undying, as that of Washing- 
ton.” Submitting a petition concerning land for the Negro— 
and apparently hoping to be named to administer the plan 
which his petition proposed—Jewett promised to sing Sum- 
ner’s praises throughout Europe in exchange for his support.™ 

This petition was indicative of a sudden shift in direction 
taken by Jewett once the Civil War was over and the Radical 


* Jewett to Sumner, December 10, 1865, Sumner Papers; Jewett to Andrew 
Johnson, July 30, October 17, 1865, February 1, July 2, 1866, Andrew Johnson 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

* Directors included William H. Gatzman, an official of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad; T. Pratt Potts, President of the Maple Shade Oil Company; 
Anthony Reybold, a Delaware steamship owner; and William Wright and 
David Longenecker. Longenecker was “Sole Manager for Lands in America” 
and the Reverend Louis C. Newman of Philadelphia was the Hamburg repre- 
sentative. See William S. Myers, ed., The Story of New Jersey (New York, 1945), 
I, 254; David D. Wallace, History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), II, 174, 
184; Jewett to Sumner, February 7, November 26, 1866, Sumner Papers; Clark 
C. Spence, “British Investment and Oregon Mining, 1860-1900,” Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, LVI (June 1957), 105-108. 

Jewett to Sumner, February 19, 1866, Sumner Papers. 
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Republicans clearly in power: he became an outspoken expo- 
nent of immediate equal rights for Negroes. He made news in 
1866 when he took his Negro servant, who had been one of 
Jefferson Davis’ slaves before the war, with him to the Phila. 
delphia opera house and was requested by the manageress to 
send the Negro away.® Shortly thereafter he complained to 
Sumner of discrimination on Northern railroads and in North- 
ern hotels. Ominously he wrote, “The people will be obliged 
to acknowledge the right of the black man to equality with 
them, or to wage an exterminating war.” The establishment of 
a free Negro nation or the distribution of Negroes by interna. 
tion action throughout the world were the only possible sub- 
stitutes for the granting of equality, he suggested.** In 1866 he 
published his Appeal by Wm Cornell Jewett of America to 
Napoleon III, asking “timely international friendly action”’ by 
the Emperor to prevent a renewal of war in America and to 
provide a permanent solution for the Negro problem.** 
After a brief period of quiet Jewett began to take a renewed 
interest in the nation’s affairs. He attacked the anti-British 
Fenian movement which was gaining strength among the 
recently demobilized Irish troops in the North, and when 
charged with secretly being a member of the Fenian organiza- 
tion he vehemently denied it—‘‘which is a good thing for those 
that are,” retorted the editor of the Rocky Mountain News.* 
Fearful of the growing control of the Radical Republicans, 
Jewett began to agitate for a convention to be held in Inde. 
pendence Hall in December 1866 to make independent nomi 
nations for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency and to restore 
“the Constitution as it was” through the election of 1868. Jew: 
ett promised to attend only as a delegate from Philadelphia 
and to accept no nomination for himself. He further pledged 
his time and effort and the not inconsequential sum oi 


® Daily Rocky Mountain News, February 7, 1866. 

Jewett to Sumner, February 19, 1866, Sumner Papers, 18. 

* Jewett, Appeal by Wm. Cornell Jewett of America to Napoleon III (Lu 
cerne, 1866), 1-3. 

* Jewett to Sumner, March 10, June 22, 1866, Sumner Papers. 
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$500,000 for the campaign when nominations had been 
completed.*® 

Acting on Jewett’s insistence, Sumner finally presented the 
former's petition concerning Negro lands, only to have Con- 
gress receive it with laughter. On the advice of Horace 
Greeley, who was still a friend, and partially because of evi- 
dent press hostility, the promoter then decided to postpone 
his third party convention, and he bolted for Rome, estensibly 
on business connected with his land association. Jewett did 
not leave, however, without sending to Sumner, Greeley, and 
a few others his final recommendation that one of them should 
receive the next presidential nomination and force a new con- 
stitution upon the country. He declared his opposition to men 
of Seward’s stripe and promised soon to write a history of the 
Civil War so that Seward’s “marked political errors” might be 
dealt with “justly and gently.” 

Jewett did not write his history, however. His second wife 
having died, he conducted a whirlwind courtship of the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy American resident in Frankfort and rushed on 
to suggest that President Johnson be deposed by constitutional 
amendment and that Hannibal Hamlin, Lincoln’s former 
Vice-President from Maine, be elevated to the position. With 
visions of himself in the rdle of king-maker, he urged Sumner 
to call him to Washington to present a memorial that would 
set in motion the deposition and rid the government of all 
“shadows of Seward.” ®! 

Apparently Sumner did not issue the call, for Jewett be- 
came increasingly cool toward the Senator thereafter. By the 
following year he had made another of his sudden shifts, warn- 
ing Sumner that Johnson must not be impeached since such 
an action would undermine the Constitution while making 
General U. S. Grant a military dictator. Now, unaided by 
Greeley, King-Maker Jewett, “One of the People,” proposed a 


* New York Tribune, March 5, 1866. 

® Jewett to Sumner, December 11, 12, 1866, January 8, 1867, Sumner Papers; 
Jewett to Seward, May 2g, 1866, February 27, 1867, Seward Papers. 

* Jewett to Sumner, July 2, 1867, Sumner Papers. 
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people’s party Convention” that would ignore the “unholy 
body” of Republicans and revitalize democracy at the grass. 
roots level.®? Such an appeal was made through the Baltimore 
Times, which reported that the People’s National Convention 
scheduled to meet in Baltimore for the election of delegates 
to revive the old constitutional convention was receiving some 


“ec 


support.*8 

But Jewett had no intention of playing for a losing side, 
and when it became apparent that his convention plan would 
receive but scant support, he again cast about for what he 
hoped would be a winner. Obviously the very Seward and 
Grant factions to which he had declared himself opposed were 
the only choice after the conventions of 1868; and in Novem- 
ber, shortly before the election, Jewett praised the Secretary 
of State and hailed the General, who one year before he had 
branded as unreliable, as the “Custodian of the Republic.” 

Jewett remained thereafter in the Grant camp. In 1872 he 
turned on Horace Greeley and the Liberal Republican move- 
ment, denouncing the editor as a weak and easily led man, 
Sumner as a “false Moses,”’ and Carl Schurz as the leader of a 
German-inspired disloyalty campaign in the North. At the 
same time he attempted to hitch his wagon to one of the rising 
new stars, Senator James Harlan of Iowa, whom he strongly 
urged to support Grant for re-election.” 

Although he still gave American leaders the benefit of his 
advice periodically, Jewett devoted himseif more and more to 
his business activities in Europe after 1872. Opposing a third 


* Jewett to Sumner, August 20, 1867, January 22, 25, 1868, ibid. 

* Baltimore Times, January 25, 1868; Jewett to Sumner, January 28, 1868 
Sumner Papers; Jewett to James Doolittle, January 15, 1868, Jewett to Charle 
Knapp and Cornelius Kendall, January 17, 1868, and Jewett to Andrew Johnson 
September 5, 1867, Johnson Papers. 

™ Jewett to Seward, November 1, 1868, Seward Papers; Jewett to Johnson 
September 5, November 3, 1867, Jewett to Chase, March 14, 1868 (copy), and 
Jewett to Doolittle, January 15, 1868, Johnson Papers. 

* A National Appeal in Support of the Re-election of President Grant 
and three “National Letters’: no. 1, To My Countrymen, no. 2, Presiden! 


Grant, and no. 3, Senator Harlan, all October 5, 1872, privately printed (Mon- 


treal, n.d.), in Seward Papers. 
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term for Grant, he acclaimed Elihu Washburne, of whom he 
was currently seeking favors, as a potential presidential candi- 
date who might build a truly “national” party and preserve 
both “Southern and Constitutional rights.’’ Jewett found time 
to laud Secretary of State Fish’s Cuban policy in 1875, and in 
the same year he set forth in the New York Daily Graphic his 
ideas of a national convention to return the country, as usual, 
to the “Constitution of the Founding Fathers.” ** 

Jewett’s work with several inter-continental cable com- 
panies, including the Direct Cable Company and the United 
States Ocean Cable Association, occupied most of his time 
after 1875. He claimed to have obtained concessions from the 
Netherlands to link that country with New York by a cable 
that would be independent of British connections.®* He at- 
tempted to induce Elihu Washburne, the American Minister 
to France, to intervene on his behalf to help him acquire simi- 
lar rights from the French government, but he was rebuffed 
by Secretary Fish, who feared that such tactics might interrupt 
negotiations then under way for a general treaty regulating 
cables between the two nations. Irritated, Jewett charged his 
“foes and false friends’ with conspiring with Fish to block 
him for political reasons—as punishment for his support of 
Samuel J. Tilden in the election cf 1876.% 

In business, as in the political arena, Jewett’s ideas re- 
mained grandiose. In 1875 he supported a vague “federation 
of nations” idea and at the same time proposed to girdle the 
earth with new cable and telegraph lines to break down mo- 
nopolies held by Western Union and other companies. He 
would abolish the existing corporations by forming larger 
ones, a practice which seemed to one New York editor ‘“‘a good 
deal like disposing of a dog by putting a tiger in his kennel.” 

* New York Daily Graphic, November 19, 27, 1875; Jewett to Washburne, 
September 14, 1874, July 31, 1875, Washburne Papers, Library of Congress; 
Jewett to Fish, November 1, 1875, Hamilton Fish Papers, Library of Congress. 

* Jewett to Washburne, January 22, 1874, Washburne Papers. 

* Jewett to Washburne, January go, 1876, ibid.; Jewett to Fish, November 


29, 1875, January 22, 1877, Fish Papers; and Fish to Grant, June 10, 1875, in 
Fish letter copy book. 
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“Really,” said the newsman, “this is a leap out of the sunshine 
into the oven, and can only be accounted for by the well- 
known hypothesis that genius is a form of insanity.” *® 

For the last sixteen years before his death in October 1893, 
in Geneva, Jewett remained out of the public limelight, resid- 
ing in Germany or in Switzerland much of the time. Despite 
his repeated, thinly veiled efforts to achieve some govern- 
mental reward, he was never successful. That such a man 
would suddenly abandon his search for fame is unlikely, and 
one can only conclude that Jewett fell into ill health, that he 
learned during the gilded age that the quiet paths are often 
the best avenues to wealth, or possibly that he found his wife 
to be even more garrulous than himself. That a man fifty-four 
years old, so thirsty for notoriety, so certain of his own worth, 
voluntarily would pass into anonymity is improbable. Yet per- 
haps he did so. Perhaps he retired to make, or to lose, his for- 
tune in some less flamboyant manner than as proprietor of an 
“experimental gold company,” an “international land associa- 
tion,” or a globe-girdling cable. That he had some source of 
income is apparent from his many trips across the Atlantic 
during and after the war. Possibly he changed his name and 
began anew elsewhere, though in light of his previous attach- 
ment to the name, this is unlikely. Perhaps he quietly, albeit 
uncharacteristically, drifted back to the Rockies during his 
decades of silence, renewing his business connections there. 
He did visit Denver briefly in 1874, but his name, to that re. 
gion which he advertised at least, was not a subject for public 
comment after 1866.1 

Perhaps Jewett’s epitaph was written long before his death 
by the editor of the New York Daily Graphic, who not unsym- 
pathetically summed him up as something of a pathetic 
enigma—eager, grasping, boyishly ambitious to do something 
and to be somebody: “Mr. Colorado Jewett . . . has the repu- 
tation of being an inspired idiot or a gas-bag with genius in 


® Daily Graphic, November g, 1875. 
10 T. B. Corbett, et al., Second Annual City Directory (Denver, 1874), 139. 
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him. But one can never exactly tell in which category some 
men belong. They are like cows that give a pail half full of 
milk and then kick it or put a foot into it.” 

Jewett was representative of a breed of man not unknown 
today. An adventurer who apparently attempted to guide his 
policies by the beacon of expediency, however wrongly he saw 
the beacon; a fighter for causes which would bring him noto- 
riety; a man of some talent and of great thirst; a man of politi- 
cal ambitions who could not keep his imagination under 
control and who well may have been as mad as his commenta- 
tors thought; a man constitutionally given to exaggeration— 
“Colonel” William Cornell “Colorado” “Confederate” Jew- 
ett, “Embassador . . . to Mankind in General’’—typified an 


‘entire generation of rootless, energetic entrepreneurs of the 


self. That Jewett has become a footnote to history, remem- 
bered only for his small réle in a fiasco, is no more ironic than 
the fact that in the decades following the Civil War men of 
similar caliber and mentality, but with greater self-control and 
direction, were to win the solid fame and fortune which Jewett 
craved and never found, or that his insistence that the State 
Department should aid him in obtaining foreign concessions, 
or that existing corporations might be abolished by forming 
larger ones, would become accepted practices. Jewett invested 
all that he had and it was not enough. He was a product neither 
of frontier nor of factory but of the perversion of the American 
dream which he caricatured. 


™ Daily Graphic, November 9g, 1875. 


Aun Analysis of Civil Service Reformers 


\e/2) 


Art A. HOOGENBOOM * 


IVIL SERVICE reform was a live political issue in the post- 

Civil War United States. It made and broke presi- 

dents, would-be presidents, and a number of lesser po- 
litical figures. No other American movement has included 
more intellectual and social leaders than the movement for 
civil service reform. The fervor of these molders of public 
opinion was almost religious. One cried out as he died, “‘I have 
spent my life in fighting the spoils system,”’? while another re- 
ferred to fellow reformers as ‘‘saints.”’? Verses praising reform 
and damning the spoils system were set to music and sung at 
reform gatherings.’ The concentration of prominence, influ- 
ence, and fervor in the civil service reform movement made it 
a powerful force in American politics. 

Traditionally, historians have viewed the civil service re- 
form movement in simple terms of “good” versus “evil.” 
“Good” reformers were outraged by the “evils” of the spoils 
system and attacked it. Historians rarely, if ever, have ascribed 
ulterior motives to these reformers but rather have held 
them up as worthy examples for future generations.* 

Matthew Josephson is an exception. Influenced by Karl 

* The author is Assistant Professor of History at The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

1 George William Curtis and William Potts to ?, May 17, 1889, printed form 
letter in National Civil Service League Papers, National Civil Service League 
New York. 

?Dorman B. Eaton to Silas W. Burt, Washington, March 3, 1884, Burt 
Collection, New York Historical Society. 

® Henry Lambert, Civil Service Reform Campaign Song: Tune, The Old 
Granite State, copy in National Civil Service League Papers. 


“See Leonard D. White, The Republican Era: 1869-1901, A Study in Ad- 
ministrative History (New York, 1958), 295-300, for 2 very recent example. 
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Analysis 


Marx and Max Weber and writing during the “Great Depres- 
sion,” he claims that industrial and later financial capitalism 
dominated the post-Civil War era. Josephson stresses that the 
civil service reform movement was a businessman’s r-ovement 
designed to take the reins of government away from the rude 
spoilsman, whose power was based upon political assessments 
and plunder derived from the civil service. Thus the function 
of the movement, according to Josephson, was to make the 
political party dependent upon contributions from business- 
men and amenable to the business point of view. After 1880 
and 1881, he asserts, even the industrial capitalist became dis- 
gusted with the spoilsman and clamored for civil service 
reform.5 

Josephson is not the only author to find a deeper meaning 
in the civil service reform movement. A distinguished politi- 
cal scientist, E. E. Schattschneider, sees reform as a presidential 
weapon used in the executive’s unending struggle with Con- 
gress. He argues that American political parties have always 
been decentralized; that power, including the actual control 
of patronage, has been lodged in the hands of the local politi- 
cal boss, not the president; and that congressmen—mere 
minions of the boss—‘“‘have extracted patronage from the na- 
tional government for the benefit of local party bosses at the 
cost of the public reputation of the president, who has been 
forced to prostitute the public services for the advantage of 
the local bosses in order to get their consent to his legislative 
program.”’ The complete abolition of the spoils system: would 
crush the boss, would increase the power of the president, and 
would help create a centralized party system. Schattschneider 
notes that presidents have been consistent supporters of re- 
form, while congressmen have conspicuously opposed it.® 

Social psychology as well as political science can contribute 
to an understanding of the civil service reform movement. 

* Matthew Josephson, Politicos, 1865-1896 (New York, 1938), 276-277, 319, 


321-323. 
°E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 1942), 139-140. 
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Certain historians have recently viewed reformers, such as 
abolitionists and progressives, as members of a “displaced 
class” who became frustrated when they were no longer politi- 
cally, socially, or economically dominant and who achieved 
self-fulfillment by attacking a convenient whipping boy.” This 
view has become so controversial that the term ‘‘displaced 
class’’ arouses bitter hostility among many historians; never- 
theless, it deserves careful consideration in explaining the civil 
service reform movement. 

In order to test these hypotheses an attempt has been made 
to analyze the membership of four different associations be- 
longing to the National Civil Service Reform League, an im- 
portant pressure group. The first and most elaborate analysis 
is based upon the forty-five members of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York Civil Service P.eform Association who 
were interested enough in reform to attend committee meet- 
ings between 1877 and 1883. The second and third studies 
analyze the occupations of the membership of both the Brook- 
lyn and Boston Associations in 1882 and reveal the type of 
residential area in which reformers lived. A fourth study deals 
with the occupations of members of the California Association 
in 1885. 

Members of the New York Association’s executive com- 
mittee® were especially important since they led the national 


*David Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered (New York, 1956), 19-36; George E. 
Mowry, “The California Progressive and His Rationale: A Study in Middle- 
Class Politics,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVI (September 1949), 
239-250. 

* The names were found in “Minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association,” 1877-1883, National Civil Service 
League Papers; and the biographical information came from the following 
sources: Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (New York, 1928-1936); National Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
. . » (New York, 1892-1955); James G. Wilson and John Fiske, eds., Appletons 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888-1889); John H. Brown, 
ed., Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary of the United States (Boston, 1900-1903); 
New York City Directory, 1877-1883; Who Was Who in America ... Vol. I, 
1897-1942 (Chicago, 1942); Whe’s Who in New York City and State, ist, grd eds. 
(New York, 1904, 1907); Charles Morris, ed., Makers of New York, An Historical 
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Analysis 
civil service reform movement. The average member of this 
committee was born in 1832 and was forty-eight years old in 
1880. Two-thirds of the committee were born within ten years 
of 1832 and matured in a period that was characterized by the 
rise of an industrial system, the fruition of democracy, the 
ferment of reform (particularly abolitionism), the fire of the 
Civil War, and its melancholy aftermath. Of the forty-five 
executive committeemen who attended the meetings, twenty- 
one were lawyers.® Nine editors, including both the Associa- 
tion’s president and the chairman of the publication commit- 
tee, and one journalist were among these leaders and assured 
the civil service reform movement the publicity it needed. 
Intellectual interests were represented on the committee by 
three college professors. Five clergymen were attracted by and 
contributed to the moral tone of the movement; at first their 
influence had been predominant, but after 1880 they were 
overshadowed by editors. Also among the committeemen were 
five prominent political figures,’® a civil servant, a physician, 
and a social investigator.’ The fifteen businessmen on the 
committee included four bankers, three merchants, two insur- 


Work, Giving Portraits and Sketches of the Most Eminent Citizens of New 
York (Philadelphia, 1895); William J. Hartman, “Pioneer in Civil Service Re- 
form: Silas W. Burt and the New York Custom House,” New York Historical 
Society Quarterly, XXXIX (October 1955), 369-379; New York Evening Post; 
New York Times; New York Tribune; Harvard University Quinquennial 
Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates 1636-1930 (Cambridge, 1930); Obituary 
Record of the Graduates of Bowdoin College and the Medical School of Maine 
for the Year Ending 1 June 1896, 2nd series (Brunswick, 1890), 279-342; and 
finally the newspaper ‘‘morgue” located in Columbia University’s Journalism 
Library. 

* Although the percentage of lawyers is high, it is not inordinate for this 
type of movement, especially since many of them were not actively practicing 
law. It is difficult to assess the interests they represented; it is possible that 
some were corporation lawyers who shared their employers’ attitudes. There 
is some duplication of occupations. For example, a man who was both a lawyer 
and a prominent political figure is counted as both. 

“They were Benjamin H. Bristow (Secretary of the Treasury), John Jay 
(diplomat), Orlando B. Potter (congressman), William Cary Sanger (Assistant 
Secretary of War), and Carl Schurz (Secretary of the Interior and senator). 

“Richard Louis Dugdale, who is well known for his book, The Jukes: A 
Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease and Heredity. 
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ance men, a manufacturer, a broker, a secretary,’* a publisher, 
and a railroad financier and builder. Only two of these were 
on the executive committee before November 20, 1880; busi- 
nessmen were latecomers to the civil service reform move. 
ment. Despite increasing business representation, professional 
men completely dominated the Association’s executive com. 
mittee, and few committee businessmen represented the all 
powerful industrial capitalism of the day. Better represented 
were merchants and bankers, but none of these members was 
especially distinguished by wealth and economic power. 

Available infomation on the leaders’ religious affiliations 
shows them to have been overwhelmingly Protestant; they be- 
longed to churches not only noted for an intellectual approach 
but for social position as well. Of the sixteen whose religious 
preferences are known, six were Episcopalian, five were Uni- 
tarian, two were Presbyterian, and one was interested in east- 
ern religions and Hindu literature; knowledge of the other 
two is merely negative—one left the Baptist church and the 
other was anti-Catholic. 

These reform leaders came from similar backgrounds; 
their roots were primarily in New England. Sixteen of the 
thirty known birthplaces were in New England, seven in New 
York, four abroad, and one each in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. Little data is available concerning occupations of 
the fathers of these leaders, and most of the information found 
defies classification. But many of them were publicly active as 
lawyers, bankers, politicians, and judges.'* ‘These committee- 
men could boast old New England, English, Dutch, or Hugue- 
not ancestry—which in at least one case could be traced to the 
twelfth century—and were Anglophiles as well. England served 
as their model for more than civil service reform. As these re- 

” The position of “secretary” in 1882 was of more importance and carried 
different responsibilities from a secretarial position in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

#8 One of the fathers was a military hero: the only available information 


about Augustus R. Macdonough is that his father was Thomas Macdonough, 
the hero of Lake Champlain. 
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Analysis 


m, formers grew older, their admiration of things English grew 
Te more pronounced." 

Si- Fxecutive committeemen of the New York Association 
ve- were exceptionally well educated. Almost all attended and 
a) graduated from college, and many secured advanced degrees. 
m- Even the few who failed to receive a college education devel- 
all oped their intellectual faculties either by traveling abroad 
ed or in unconventional ways. Harvard University was the alma 
vas mater of the greatest number of these men: nine attended 


Harvard College, seven Harvard Law School, one its medical 


ons school, another its divinity school, and one took a Master of 
be- Arts degree there. Amherst and Bowdoin Colleges each 
ach claimed three of the New York leaders as alumni. Columbia 
ous and City Colleges each instructed two, and three more studied 
'ni- law at Columbia. Eleven other schools were each attended by 
ast- one of the New York committeemen.® 
her The typical New York reform leader was formidably en- 
the trenched in society. He married well, was a club man—the 
Union League, Century, University, and Harvard Clubs were 
ids; special favorites—and although his reform ardor was princi- 
the pally directed toward civil service reform, he sympathized with 
Jew and occasionally supported other movements. Several of these 
nia. leaders had earlier been antislavery men but usually they had 
, been freesoilers rather than abolitionists. After the Civil War, 
Ss ot 
wel some committeemen showed interest in the freedmen, sound 
- money, women’s suffrage,'® free trade, peace, anti-imperialism, 
mat and social settlement work. The majority, however, worked 
all only for the civil service reform movement. In politics, the 
5 
» the “Silas W. Burt, for example, traced his ancestry and discovered that 47 of 
64 male ancestors came to America from England before 1640 (except one who 
rved came in 1657). All 47 were Puritans (except one Pilgrim who emigrated in 1629). 
e Te: Burt was certain that his other ancestors were of the same strain. He gave his 
genealogy as “a reason why England is dear to me.” [Burt to Godkin, October 
arried 29, 1901, Godkin Papers, Harvard University.] 
ntieth * These schools were Yale; Vermont; Jefferson; Union; Miami; Williams; 
Beloit; Queens in Belfast, Ireland; Heidelberg; and Andover and Princeton 
nation rheological Seminaries. 
.ough, ’* At least one member, Everett P. Wheeler, however, was actively opposed 


to women’s suffrage. 
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typical reform committeeman was a pre-Civil War Whig with 
freesoil proclivities. He was an early but independent member 
of the Republican party who supported Fremont in 1856, Lin. 
coln in 1860 and in 1864, Grant in 1868, but may have crossed 
party lines to vote for Greeley in 1872. In 1876 he more than 
likely voted for Hayes instead of Tilden and definitely sup. 
ported Garfield in 1880. Four years later, as a “Mugwump,” 
he deserted to the Democrats to support Cleveland, whom he 
continued to support in two succeeding elections. In 1896 the 
reformer returned to the Republican party to vote for 
McKinley. 

Professional men may have led the civil service reform 
movement, but half of their followers were businessmen. Of 
351 listed members of the Brooklyn Association in 188217 the 
occupations of 230 were ascertained; of these 117 were busi 
nessmen and 112 professional men. Fifty-three or almost half 
of the businessmen were merchants, twenty were brokers," 
five were insurance men, and three were bankers. I'wenty-nine 
businessmen were listed by title rather than by business. The 
impressive titles included ten presidents, seven secretaries, and 
three treasurers. Few industrialists were connected with the 
Brooklyn Association. Among Brooklyn’s professional men 
fifty-four lawyers, twenty-eight doctors, thirteen clergymen, 
seven journalists, four civil servants, and two professors be 
longed to the Association. 

The Boston Civil Service Reform Association of 1882" 
contained a larger proportion of businessmen than did the 


7 The names and addresses were secured from List of Members of the 
Civil-Service Reform Association of Brooklyn, February 16, 1882. Data on occu: 
pations was found in the Brooklyn Directory, 1882-1883. 

** A good many of these were probably customhouse brokers whose occu: 
pation brought them into frequent contact with the civil service. 

2 The names were secured from List of Officers and Members of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Boston, 1§82, and their occupations and addresses 
were found in the Boston Directory, 1882-1883. Classification was at times diff 
cult. For example, it was impossible to determine whether an individual with 
the term “Paper” written after his name was engaged in manufacturing 0 
merchandising that product. The figures given consequently are not mathe 
matically exact, but the over-all picture, I believe, is reasonably accurate. 
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Analysis 


Brooklyn Association. The occupations of 314 of its 425 listed 
members are known. Of these 180 were businessmen and 130 
were professional men. Once again merchants, sixty-four in 
number, dominated the business representation, but in Bos- 
ton more manufacturers, thirty-five in all, joined the Associa- 
tion than in Brooklyn.*° Among the professions there was little 
difference between the Brooklyn and the Boston associations. 
Lawyers, doctors, and clergymen again predominated. 

Although there were fewer civil service reform associations 
in the West and South than in the commercial Northeast, the 
personnel of the movement did not differ markedly from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. In 1885 the California Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association, located in San Francisco, contained 
159 members, 151 of whose occupations are known. Listed 
among these members are eighty-four businessmen, sixty-four 
professional men, and one farmer. Eleven of the businessmen 
were “capitalists,” nine followed mercantile pursuits, eight 
were manufacturers, four were insurance men, and four were 
bankers. Among the professional men were twenty-eight law- 
yers, thirteen teachers and students (mostly from Berkeley), 
eight in the medical professions, six newspapermen, and four 
engineers. On the West Coast those connected with the aca- 
demic life had usurped the clergy’s place, but no radical de- 
parture from eastern patterns is discernible.** 

Both Boston and Brooklyn reformers clustered in certain 
neighborhoods—usually old and very fashionable. Boston re- 
formers had the Common extremely well surrounded; many 
had addresses on Boylston, Tremont, and Beacon Streets; 
others lived in the Back Bay area. Brooklyn reformers concen- 
trated in the fashionable Columbia Heights section near the 
East river. 

Even though businessmen were a formidable part of the 


*In New England there were more social and family ties between manu- 
facturers (particularly textile men) and old merchant families than elsewhere. 

* Civil Service Reform Association of California, Secretary’s Annual Report 
and List of Members, April 6, 1885 (San Francisco, 1885), 8-11. This list of 
members also supplied the occupations. 
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civil service reform movement by 1882, they were newcomers. 
The analysis of New York leaders bears out this generalization, 
and contemporaries made similar observations. 


Until very recently [the New York Times commented in 
September 1881], businessmen have not taken a very strong 
interest in the reform. Journalists, professional men, men 
more or less connected with public affairs, have from time to 
time joined in the effort to bring the reform to public atten- 
tion, and to show what might be expected from it; but it is 
only lately that businessmen in considerable numbers have 
been drawn toward it.?? 


It also was obvious to contemporaries that commerce and f- 
nance were more compatible with civil service reform than 
manufacturing. Merchants maintained a stronger interest in 
reform since they dealt with customhouse employes more than 
other businessmen did. A Philadelphia manufacturer, who 
was working hard to establish a Civil Service Reform Associa. 
tion in his city, complained to a New Yorker, “We do not 
seem to possess in this manufacturing town, the proportion of 
thinkers, writers or speakers of ability, which your great com: 
mercial & financial metropolis constantly draws to itself.”* 

Not only were few businessmen to be found among the 
leaders of civil service reform, but the movement had a strong 
antibusiness bias. Reformers were, for example, hostile toward 
“monopolies.” The Nation’s editor, E. L. Godkin, argued that 
legislation to curb the monopolists would be ineffective with- 
out civil service reform, for key places in the civil service could 
be purchased through campaign contributions. The first step 
of the Anti-Monopoly League, Godkin maintained, should be 
to reform the civil service in order to insure enforcement of 
proposed anti-monopoly legislation.** A short time later the 
Nation insisted that political assessments were not the only 
way to amass party funds: “The truth is, and it is now a notor 


“The Business Side of Reform,” New York Times, September 9g, 1881. 

J. J. Wistar to Burt, February 28, 1881, Burt Collection. 

* FE. L. Godkin, “The Monopolists and the Civil Service,” Nation, XXXIl 
(June go, 1881), 452. 
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Analysis 


ous truth, that the greatest danger to which all free countries 
are now exposed, arises from the facility with which money 
for electoral campaigns can be obtained.” The source of this 
money was a new and large class of extremely wealthy business 
and professional men. Obtaining money from this source was 
considered as dangerous as obtaining it by assessing civil 
servants.*° 

These analyses of reform associations’ membership lead 
one to question the validity of Matthew Josephson’s interpre- 
tation of the civil service reform movement. The movement 
did not originate ‘“‘among a minority of intelligent capitalists 
and petty bourgeois,’’ as Josephson states;** nor did business- 
men, who were members in 1882, supply its driving force. 
Businessmen interested in civil service reform were primarily 
merchants rather than industrialists, latecomers rather than 
originators of the movement, and followers rather than lead- 
ers. Leadership was actually left to a group of professional 
men almost as hostile to the grasping capitalist as to the domi- 
nant spoilsman. Merchant capitalists in the organization were 
inclined to be just as outspoken as professional men in con- 
demning the rapacious character of post-Civil War industrial- 
ism. Strangely enough, business ideals pervaded the thinking 
of all reformers, even those who had no connection with busi- 
nessmen; and reformers frequently called for “business” meth- 
ods in the government service. Furthermore, the civil service 
reform movement did eventually result in making politicians 
dependent upon businessmen and subservient to their inter- 
ests, but Josephson ascribes to businessmen a clairvoyance they 
did not possess when he assumes that they originally supported 
reform to attain what eventually resulted. 


* Ibid., XX XIII (November 17, 1881), 389. 

* Josephson, Politicos, 321. Certain businessmen and business organizations 
supported Jenckes’s early efforts, but even these men and organizations were 
not constant supporters of civil service reform. Much of the early business sup- 
port of reform was in conjunction with opposition to the burdensome and com- 
plicated internal revenue system that evolved during the Civil War. By 1870, 
when most excise taxes were eliminated along with the machinery for their 
collection, much of the business support for civil service reform disappeared. 
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The Schattschneider hypothesis fares somewhat better 
than the Josephson thesis. Presidents have had a tendency to 
support reform while congressmen generally opposed it. Grant 
supported reform—although he later surrendered to the spoil. 
men—and Hayes used civil service reform to destroy Roscoe 
Conkling’s political power in New York. Chester A. Arthur 
affords a conspicuous example of the presidency converting: 
spoilsman politician into a friend of reform. His conversion 
however, can be attributed to the demands of an outraged 
public rather than to a desire to crush local bosses. On the 
other hand, most early attacks on the spoils system were mace 
by congressmen who denounced the president for his contro 
of the patronage, and James A. Garfield championed reform 
in Congress but forgot it during his short term as president 
Finally, neither presidents nor reformers seemed aware thai 
civil service reform would help centralize party control in 
the president by curtailing the local boss’s use of patronage. 

The traditional explanation of the civil service reform 
movement is not entirely satisfactory. Although reformer 
such as Godkin, George William Curtis, and Carl Schurz wer 
“good” men and spoilsmen were frequently unsavory, it i 
curious that the movement should arise when it did and tha 
virtue should be narrowly limited geographically?" and % 
cially. Furthermore, there were times when disreputable ele 
ments supported civil service reform. In the Liberal Re 
publican movement of 1872, for example, Reuben Fento 
supported reform because Roscoe Conkling had usurped hi 
control of federal patronage in New York. 

It seems clear from the available evidence that the civ 
service reform movement fits more significantly into an “out 
versus “in” pattern. Reformers invariably wished to curtai 
the appointing power after they thought it had been abused 
and to them abuse occurred when men of their own soci 
station or political faction were not appointed to office. Th 


*" Civil service reform associations centered in the Northeast. [Civil Servt 
Record, I11 (December 1883) , 52; ibid., XI (June 1892), 106.] 
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post-Civil War political world was not what the “outs” ex- 
pected it to be. In their disappointment, they turned to re- 
form. “Civil service reform’ Benjamin F. Butler jeered, “‘is 
always popular with the ‘outs’ and never with the ‘ins,’ unless 
with those who have a strong expectation of soon going out.” *8 

Even before the Civil War sporadic attacks on the spoils 
system were almost always made by political “outs.” In 1811 
Josiah Quincy, a Federalist representative from Massachusetts, 
attacked the evils involved in man’s passion for office.*® When 
John Quincy Adams was president, a report by the ardent 
Jacksonian Thomas Hart Benton castigated the excess power 
latent in executive control of the patronage.*® After Andrew 
Jackson became president, the Whigs challenged his power of 
removal. Henry Clay, who only a few years earlier had urged 
Adams to use the civil service for partisan purposes, led the 
attack against executive abuse of appointing power. Those 
conspicuously supporting Clay—Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Thomas Ewing, and Hugh Lawson White—were Jack- 
son’s opponents while Benton significantly remained silent.*? 
The Whigs forgot “reform” when they gained the presidency 
in 1841, but by the end of John Tyler’s term they were “out” 
once again and Whig Senator James T. Morehead offered an 
elaborate report on the evils of patronage.** 

* Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 268. 

* Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 
1801-1829 (New York, 1951), 386-387. 

® Ibid., 390-393. 

"Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History 
1829-1861 (New York, 1954), 40-42. 

* Ibid., 323-324. Politics, however, apparently played no part in the passage 
of the 1853 law requiring the examination, classification, graded pay, and sys- 
tematic promotion of executive department clerks employed in Washington. 
The law was largely framed by Whig department heads and passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress. Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 2 Sess., 896-897. The service 
itself demanded these innovations, neither public opinion nor any political 
party had called for a system of examinations. No one outside of government 
circles seemed to be interested. Although the system of “pass” examinations 
frequently proved farcical, the setting up of a minimum standard, if enforced, 


prevented the retention and future appointment of the worst incompetents. 
[White, The Jacksonians, 365-375-] 
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The urgent need for regulating government service be 
came apparent in the 1860's. During the Civil War most ex. 
perienced Democrats were swept from the federal service while 
its functions and personnel expanded rapidly. Abnormal con. 
ditions produced inefficiencies which magnified the problem 
of administration. On April go, 1864, Charles Sumner, Massa 
chusetts Republican senator, introduced a civil service reform 
bill providing for competitive examinations administered by 
a commission, but he did not strongly urge its passage.** Sum 
ner’s timing suggests that partisanship may have motivated 
his bill—as it had motivated earlier “reform” attempts. I 
1864 Sumner opposed Lincoln’s renomination.** Lincoln\ 
most formidable rival was Salmon P. Chase, who had used 
Treasury Department patronage to build up a political ma 
chine. In the early pre-convention maneuvering, however, the 
Lincoln machine—also named by officeholders—decisively de 
feated the Chase organization in New Hampshire, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania. Though Sumner’s bill was drafted as earl; 
as January 31, 1864,°° he did not introduce it until two day 
after Chase’s Pennsylvania defeat. This attempt to focus publi 
attention on the civil service did not slow up the invincible 
Lincoln machine.** 

Despite earlier attacks on the spoils system, the civil service 
reform movement did not get under way until Representative 
Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island introduced his civil ser: 


*8 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 1885. The bill is reprinted it 
Charles Sumner, Works of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1870-1883), VIII, 452-454. 

*“ For details of Lincoln’s troubles with the Radicals of whom Sumner wa 
a leader, see T. Harry Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals (Madison, 194! 
passim. 

*® Sumner to Francis Lieber, January 31, 1864, in Edward L. Pierce, Memor 
and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1877-1893), IV, 191. 

*® See Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patron 
age (New York, 1943), 228-260, for information on Lincoln’s political machin 
and his nomination. “vidence that political considerations led Sumner to intr 
duce his bill, however, is merely circumstantial. On the other hand, Sumnet! 
bill received support from the New York Times, a strong Lincoln paper whot 
editor, Henry J. Raymond, become Lincoln’s campaign manager in 18%, 
Raymond hardly would have supported Sumner’s bill if he had thought ! 
injurious to Lincoln. 
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ice bill in late 1865.57 Although Jenckes was genuinely inter- 
ested in reforming the civil service, his timing, like Sumner’s, 
suggests that as an “‘out’”’ he was using reform for partisan ends. 
Jenckes’s bill was ready by September 1864,°* but he post- 
poned introducing it for more than a year. The war in progress 
as well as the political situation serve as possible explanations 
for his delay. As a supporter of Lincoln, Jenckes might have 
hesitated to undermine party discipline in the civil service. In 
addition, the need for civil service reform probably did not 
appear urgent since Lincoln was using patronage to achieve 
ends consonant with Jenckes’s desires and winning the war 
subordinated all other issues. After Lincoln’s assassination and 
the restoration of peace, the situation changed. When Andrew 
Johnson’s lenient Reconstruction policy alienated the Radical 
wing of the Republican party in the summer of 1865, Jenckes 
was among those estranged.*® Significantly, he presented his 
bill at the next Congress. Designed largely to curtail executive 
patronage, the Jenckes bill was introduced before Johnson 
“abused” his appointing power and while his civil service pol- 
icy was characterized by restraint. The fear, however, that 
Johnson would use the patronage to implement his Recon- 
struction policies was real*® and in Jenckes’s mind could have 
made overt acts by the President unnecessary. 
* Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 98. 
* Hugh Burgess to Jenckes, September go, 1864, Jenckes Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
® Jenckes did not vote on the Wade-Davis bill, but on January 11, 1865, 
he spoke strongly in favor of an amendment to the Constitution abolishing 
slavery. In the course of his remarks he asked rhetorically, “And shall it be 
objected to by the friends of freedom that the freedmen, the enfranchised men, 
will be an element of power in a republican Government?” [Congressional 
Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 225.] Additional evidences of Jenckes’s radicalism are 
his close friendship with Henry Winter Davis, the ultra-Radical representative 
from Maryland, and the fact that Jenckes narrowly missed election as a House 
manager of the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson. 
“The Nation’s Washington correspondent apprehended in early January 
1866 that Johnson was about to follow up his Reconstruction policies by using 
federal patronage to bring congressmen into line. [Nation, II (January 11, 1866), 
35°36.] Later in April he reported that the proscription had begun and remarked 
that Johnson had held off much longer than expected. [/bid., II, (May 1, 1866), 
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The Jenckes bill received little early support. The future 
proponents of civil service reform continued to beg and pres- 
sure for office, but with less skill than their future opponents. 
Reformers, who had a tendency to regard themselves as reposi- 
tories of “virtue,” were not basically hypocritical in this mat. 
ter. The consistency of their course lay not in their methods— 
which, it is true, they themselves later condemned in others— 
but in their goal. This goal was a civil service designed to pro- 
cure officeholders who shared their values. Neither competitive 
examinations nor the idea of letting the office seek the man 
received reformers’ support while they were receiving federal 
patronage. The spoils system under Lincoln had functioned 
satisfactorily for them,*! but they were snubbed by both John- 
son and Grant. It took reformers time, however, to discover 
their loss of power and to rally to a specific program. 

The treatment of John Lothrop Motley, the Boston Brah- 
min historian, which outraged reformers, symbolized their 
elimination from the public service by Johnson. Motley, who 
was minister to Austria, had been singled out as being espe- 
cially hostile to the administration by an American traveling 
in Europe. When Secretary of State William H. Seward relayed 
this charge to Motley, he resigned; and Johnson insisted that 
the resignation be accepted.*? The Nation indignantly ex- 
claimed that, with one possible exception, 


Mr. Lincoln put into office the best set of foreign ministers 
we have had in many a day, and all our representatives at 
first-class courts for the last six years have been men who 


546.] Howard K. Beale, Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and Recon- 
struction (New York, 1930), 120-121, argues that Johnson did virtually nothing 
with the patronage to oppose the Radicals until the fall of 1866 when it was 
too late. 

“ Lincoln’s handling of the federal patronage had not aroused their ire 
since the “better” elements of society still received posts. The diplomatic corps 
boasted such men as Charles Francis Adams, Sr.; John Lothrop Motley, Boston 
Brahmin historian; and John Bigelow, distinguished New Yorker. George 
William Curtis could have had a position in Egypt, and novelist William Dean 
Howells was repaid for his Lincoln campaign biography with a post in Italy. 

“ Marjorie Frye Gutheim, John Lothrop Motley (Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation, Columbia University, 1955), 258-277. 
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were in every sense of the word an honor to the country. ... 
They are now being removed one by one to make room for 
the broken-down adherents of “the policy,” and if anything 
can be done to stop the process, stopped it should be.* 


Godkin privately warned George Perkins Marsh, the culti- 
. vated minister to the Italian States, “I am afraid you will not 
: long be spared, or any other man of character and standing in 


, the service of the government. Johnson and Seward seem to 
e have completely lost their heads.” ** The October 1867 North 
n American Review offered reformers a remedy for the declining 
i character of the public service. “In the early days of the Re- 
d public,” it stated, subordinate officers as well as presidents and 
a Cabinet officers ‘“‘were generally selected from well-known 
er families.”” Although this custom was no longer in use, the au- 
thor assured his readers that the Jenckes bill would restore 
h- the original practice.*® 
it Not only Johnson but politicians in general snubbed the 
10 “best people.” The Jenckes bill received new and powerful 
e- support when George William Curtis, editor of Harper's 
ng Weekly, suffered defeat at the hands of politicos. In the fall of 
ed 1866 Charles Eliot Norton, a close friend of both Curtis and 
lal Godkin, launched a campaign to elect Curtis to the United 
ox: States Senate.*® Although Curtis’ sensitive nature was not a 


political asset, the Nation and several other journals strongly 
supported him.*? Success, however, did not follow. “Conkling 
is undoubtedly to be the man,” Curtis wrote Norton in Janu- 
ary, “but his friends and Davis’s and Harris’s—the three real 
contestants—have each declared for me as their second choice. 


son: 
ving Still even that would not bring it because I am not enough of a a 
was 
* Nation, IV (January 24, 1867), 62. 
. ire “Godkin to Marsh, January 20, 1867, Godkin Papers. 
orps * Julius Bing, “Civil Service of the United States,” North American Review, 
ston CV (October 1867), 480-481. 
orge “Norton to Godkin, October 12, 19, and 21, 1866, Godkin Papers. Curtis 
Jean would have succeeded Ira Harris of Albany. Other contenders for Harris’ seat 
7 were Roscoe Conkling of Utica and Noah Davis of Albion, who was backed 
toral by Governor Reuben E. Fenton. 


“ Nation, III (November 1, 1866), 341; ibid., III (November 29, 1866), 422. 
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politician for the purposes of the men who make Senators.” 
As if to prove his point, Curtis ‘declined absolutely” to unite 
with the weakest candidate against Conkling,*® who was 
elected. A few weeks later Curtis, in answer either to public 
opinion or to personal frustration with politics, wrote in 
Harper's Weekly favoring the passage of the Jenckes bill by the 
expiring Thirty-ninth Congress.*® Although tardy, Curtis’ 
espousal of civil service reform lasted until his death twenty- 
five years later. In this period he became its most conspicuous 
leader. 

Even though Johnson and politicians had snubbed the 
“best people,” reformers were certain that better days were 
coming with the nomination and election of Ulysses S$. Grant. 
He would oust the politicos and help the reformers capture 
control of the Republican party. Grant, reformers predicted, 
would introduce efficiency and morality into the federal serv- 
ice and would “undoubtedly” support reform as only a non- 
politically orientated man could.®® Under him the spoils sys- 
tem would end and electioneering would be carried on by a 
“good” rather than ‘“‘a very bad class” of workers. ‘“Wire- 
pullers and orators of the baser sort’’ would be replaced by 
men like Jenckes who belonged to the Republican party “not 
as an end but as a means” to put their ideas into practice.” 
On December 31, 1868, the Nation stated that Grant favored 
the Jenckes bill.°? From New York Samuel Gridley Ward re- 
ported, ‘We are in great spirits here about Grant. Especially 
since he tells the Rail Road land grant people they have 
nothing to expect from him. There are various other classes 

“Curtis to Norton, January 2, 1867, Curtis Papers, Harvard University. 
The rejected terms were the election of “whichever was stronger now,” Davis 
or Curtis, “and the pledge of the successful man to support the other two years 
hence.” Jbid. 

“Reform of the Civil Service,” Harper's Weekly, XI (March 2, 1867), 130. 

“What May be Expected from Grant’s Administration,” Nation, VII 
(October 29, 1868), 344. 


* “Grant and the Civil Service,” ibid., VII (December 3, 1868), 453. 
* Tbid., VII (December 31, 1868), 541. 
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of people that it is to be hoped will find in his reign a more 
stringent atmosphere than they have been used to.’’®* “Grant 
grows daily in my respect & confidence,” echoed Charles Eliot 
Norton, who rapturously described the President as ‘‘so sim- 
ple, so sensible, so strong & so magnanimous.” ** The reform 
element continued to cheer when Grant with “extraordinary 
skill and coolness . . . foiled” the efforts of Pennsylvania 
politicians to place one of their ‘““men” in the Cabinet. “We 
are in hopes,” crowed the Nation, “that we have in Grant a 
man who will break up the present system, and in breaking 
it up reveal to the country the possibility of being both great 
and prosperous without the aid of the party charlatans.” * 
Although reformers rejoiced when politicians were 
snubbed, they did not want to be ignored themselves. “If you 
see a perfectly fit and easy opportunity,” Norton wrote Curtis, 
“I should be glad to have you use it to suggest my name as that 
of a suitable person for the mission to Holland or Belgium.’’®® 
Curtis wrote to Hamilton Fish, the newly appointed Secretary 
of State, in Norton’s behalf*? and also asked Senator Charles 
Sumner to secure the nomination of friends as consuls at both 
Paris and Marseilles. In addition, Curtis recommended as sur- 
veyor for the Albany Customhouse the honest and faithful but 
convivial poet Alfred Billings Street, who, Curtis testified, was 
merely “enlivened” by drinking and not a drunkard as al- 
leged.®§ Curtis’ somewhat inconsistent action suggests that 
after four lean years under Johnson some reformers were as 
desirous of re-establishing themselves in federal offices as they 
were of instituting a system of competitive examinations in 
the subordinate civil service. To them, competitive examina- 


* Ward to Norton, December 26, 1868, Norton Papers, Harvard University. 

“Norton to Curtis, January 29, 1869, ibid. 

“The Men Inside Politics,” Nation, VIII (March 4, 1869), 164-165. 

“Norton to Curtis, January 29, 1869, Norton Papers. 

* Curtis to Norton, March 1g, 1869, Curtis Papers. 

* Curtis to Sumner, February 10, 17, and 2g, 1869, Sumner Papers, Harvard 
University. 
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tions were but an imperfect means® to secure their object- 
the appointment of well qualified individuals to all posts. The 
best qualified individuals, they found, almost invariably to be 
Republicans who like themselves were not professional 
politicians. 

Grant bitterly disappointed reformers who had expected 
his help in capturing the Republican party. His appointments 
were especially disheartening. Reformers were outraged when 
James M. Ashley and Daniel E. Sickles were appointed gover- 
nor of Montana and minister to Spain respectively. Ashley was 
the “original impeacher” from Ohio with a weakness for cor. 
ruption, and Sickles, although of an old New York family, 
had led a scandalous career of corruption, seduction, and 
murder.®! Ashley and Sickles merely symbolized Grant's dis 
reputable appointments;*®? many other selections distressed 
reformers. When Carl Schurz, Republican senator from Mis. 
souri, suggested a postmaster for St. Louis, an appointment 
had already been made. To Schurz’s gentle remonstrance, 
Grant replied, “Why, Mr. Schurz, I know Missouri a great 
deal better than you do.” The President's unco-operative atti: 
tude fostered the belief that he had no conception of “political 
necessities.” *? Schurz, baffled by the administration’s appoint 
ing policy, wrote a Missouri friend: 


I have certainly not forgotten Mr. Waldauer and am doing 
for him the best I can. But this is a lottery, and heaven 
knows upon what mysterious theory the distribution of 
prizes is made. . . . I have worked very hard for my friends. 
In some cases I have not succeeded at all, in others too much. 
. . . Some Missourians have been favored with consulates 
by a providential dispensation which an ordinary under- 


*® Even the Nation pointed out that competitive examinations were not 2 
flawless mode of appointment. [Nation, VII (November 19, 1868), 410.] 

® Tbid., VIII (April 22, 1869), 305. 

* See W. A. Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible (New York, 1956), passim, for 
the flamboyant aspects of Sickles’ career. 

* See, for example, “The Governor's ‘Fall,’ Nation, VIII (May 27, 1869) 
408. 

* Curtis to Norton, March 13, 1869, Curtis Papers. 
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“t- standing cannot fathom, and which, I am sure, I did not 
“he control.® 
be 


Schurz, who had been ‘an indefatigable office seeker” in 


_ 1861, discovered in 1869, no doubt through his frustrations, 
an affinity for civil service reform. 

ted The reformers’ hope to re-establish themselves in their old 
_ stronghold, the diplomatic service, proved futile. After a year 
nee of Grant and Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, diplomat John 
wee Hay reminded his friend and fellow diplomat John Bigelow: 
— “You remember how all the flunkeys said when Seward went 
= out and Fish in, that politics had left the State Department 
ily, and respectability and culture were to have a chance. Look at 
_— the herd of swine Fish has commissioned.’’®? Charles Eliot 
dis Norton, who had been enraptured with Grant and had hoped 
sed : La 3 

for a foreign mission, was by July 1869 neither enraptured nor 
~ hopeful: 
ent 
nce, Grant’s surrender, partial though it may be, to the poli- 
reat ticians was an unexpected disappointment, but a very in- 
att structive one. His other mistakes were what might have been 
ical expected,—what indeed we ought to have been prepared for. 


But some of his appointments are disgraceful,—personally 
INt- discreditable to him. . . . The question seems to be now gt 
whether the politicians,—‘‘the men inside politics,”—will 
ruin the country, or the country take summary vengeance, 


q by means of Jenckes’s bill, upon them.®* 

n 

f Henry Adams was a rare reformer who did not expect 
5. much from Grant and very quickly learned to expect nothing. 
l. 


“We here look,” Adams wrote from Washington in February 


'S 
r- “Schurz to James Taussig, Apri! 18, 1869, in Federic Bancroft, ed., 
Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1919), 
not a I, 482-483. 
® Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 82-84. 
“Schurz to Margaretha Meyer Schurz, April 12, 1869, in Joseph Schafer, 
m, for ed., Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 (Publications of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Collections, XXX, 476-477). 
1869 " Hay to Bigelow, May 9g, 1870, in Tyler Dennett, ed., Lincoln and the Civil 


War in the Diaries and Letters of John Hay (New York, 1939), 323- 
“ Norton to Curtis, July 22, 1869, Norton Papers. 
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1869, ‘for a reign of western mediocrity, but one appreciates 
least the success of the steamer, when one lives in the engine. 
room.” ®® Two months later, Adams, with the satisfaction his 
family always seemed to feel when it had just suffered defeat, 
wrote: 
My hopes of the new Administration have all been disap- 
pointed; it is far inferior to the last. My friends have almost 
all lost ground instead of gaining it as I hoped. My family is 
buried politically beyond recovery for years. I am becoming 
more and more isolated so far as allies go. I even doubt 
whether I can find an independent organ to publish my 
articles, so strong is the current against us.7° 


And a few days later Henry wrote his brother Charles Francis, 
Jr.—treasurer of the Social Science Association, which was agi- 
tating for civil service reform—‘‘I can’t get you an office. The 
only members of this Government that I have met are mere 
acquaintances, not friends, and I fancy no request of mine 
would be likely to call out a gush of sympathy.” Nor could 
Henry obtain anything for himself.’ The administration was 
presumptuous enough to ignore the Adams family. 

With their ambitions thwarted, the Adams brothers for- 
sook the conventional methods of political advancement and 
espoused civil service reform. In February Henry had recog 
nized that the struggle against “political corruption” was more 
basic than free trade and would be more difficult than the 
antislavery crusade.** By June he was engaged in writing an 
an article on “Civil Service Reform,” which he described as 
“very bitter and abusive of the Administration.” Although 
Adams expected it to get him into “hot water,” he felt that he 
had “nothing to lose.’”’ Henry and his brothers, Charles Fran: 
cis, Jr. and John Quincy, were “up to the ears in politics and 


® Henry Adams to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., February 23, 186g, if 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891) (Boston, 
1930), 152. 

7 Henry Adams to Charles Milnes Gaskell, April 19, 1869, ibid., 156. 

™ Henry Adams to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., April 29, 1869, ibid., 157. 

* Henry Adams to Gaskell, June 20, 1869, ibid., 161-162. 

8 Henry Adams to Edward Atkinson, February 1, 1869, ibid., 151. 
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public affairs, and in time,” Henry hoped, “we shall perhaps 
make our little mark.” 

In October 1869 the North American Review published 
Adams’ important article. This article, which was applauded 
by the Nation,” revealed the reformers’ disdain for the new 
men of politics and their concern with the passing of an earlier, 
more compatible political age. The change, Adams believed, 
was epitomized in the contrast of two members of Grant's 
Cabinet: Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar and George S. Boutwell. 
Boutwel!, Adams stated, was “‘the product of caucuses and 
party promotion,” but Hoar was 


by birth and by training a representative of the best New 
England school, holding his moral rules on the sole author- 
ity of his own conscience, indifferent to opposition whether 
in or out of his party, obstinate to excess, and keenly alive 
to the weaknesses in which he did not share. Judge Hoar 
belonged in fact to a class of men who had been gradually 
driven from politics, but whom it is the hope of reformers 
to restore. Mr. Boutwell belonged to the class which has 
excluded its rival, but which has failed to fill with equal 
dignity the place it has usurped.7® 


Other groups besides reformers were excluded from office. 
Editors as a class were not recognized by Grant in his appoint- 
ments, although it was well known that Lincoln had lavishly 
bestowed patronage upon the country’s press.7 By April 15 
Grant had given no important editor or publisher a post.” 


™ Henry Adams to Gaskell, August 27, 1869, ibid., 165-166. 

*“The North American Review for October,” Nation, IX (November 11, 
1869), 415. 

* Henry Adams, “Civil-Service Reform,” North American Review, CIX 
(October 1869), 456. On the floor of the House Representative Jacob Benton of 
New Hampshire regarded the Jenckes bill as a “cunningly devised” scheme to 
keep the administration’s friends out of office “unless they belong to a particu- 
lar, select, favorite class.” [Congressional Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 3258.] 

™ Nation, VIII (April 22, 1869), 306. Recent thorough investigation confirms 
this impression. [Carman and Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, 118-129.] 

* Nation, VIII (April 15, 1869), 286. John Hay wrote his friend J. G. Nicolay 
on May 14, 1869: “The newspaper inen are growling rather savagely. But on 
the whole the Administration—though not strong nor original in any respect 
—seems to be running on decently enough. The appointments and removals 
are its weakest feature.” [Dennett, Lincoln, 298.] 
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Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, was finally of. 
fered the appraisership of New York, but he declined since his 
acceptance would have removed the efficient incumbent. The 
exclusion of editors from the patronage, together with the 
scramble for office and the spread of corruption, did much to 
direct “public attention to the necessity of a change in the 
system.” ‘““The press of both parties,” the Nation reported on 
April 22, “has within the last week or two spoken more 
strongly than ever in favor of the adoption of the Jenckes plan, 
or something like it.’’*® Editors, always a vital part of the civil 
service reform movement, provided the driving force that 
eventually secured substantial legislation.® 

The Grant administration further alienated the reform 
element by eliminating the few “strong men” that had been 
appointed. Hoar and Jacob D. Cox, Attorney General and 
Secretary of the Interior respectively, were dispensed with in 
1870, depriving the Cabinet of two of its three strong men." 
John Lothrop Motley once again played the familiar role of 
martyr—this time losing his post as minister to England. David 
A. Wells, an advocate of revenue reform, was not reappointed 
as Special Commissioner of Revenue, and even unofficial ob- 
servers, such as Henry Adams, left Washington since friends 
of reform were being “driven out of the government.” * 

While the administration drove reformers from Washing. 
ton, the reform leader George William Curtis was roughly 
cuffed in another political fray. Curtis played a prominent 
role in Roscoe Conkling’s behalf at the New York State Re 
publican convention in September 1870. To give convention 
proceedings an air of morality, Conkling men elected Curtis 
temporary chairman. Having won by a wide margin, Curtis 

” Nation, VIII (April 22, 1869), 307. 

® There were still, however, a number of editors, not of the “respectable” 
press, who were uninterested in reform since they were sufficiently inside poli 
tics to get “their own hands and those of their friends into the public treasury. 
[(bid., VIII (April 22, 1869), 325.] 

* The other “strong man” was Secretary of State Fish. 


* Henry Adams to Gaskell, October 25, 1870, in Ford, Letters of Henny 
Adams, 196. 
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delivered an impressive address, which he “‘hoped’’ would 
stampede the convention into nominating him for governor. 
When William Orton, head of Western Union and one of 
Conkling’s chief allies, approached him about the nomination, 
Curtis, feigning disinterest, replied, ‘If it is evidently the wish 
of the Convention I will not decline. But I don’t want the 
office and I entrust my name to your honorable care.” Profes- 
sional politicians made short work of the Curtis candidacy. He 
was nominated by an efficient Conkling lieutenant, Charles 
Spencer, who later voted for another candidate thereby thor- 
oughly confusing Curtis supporters. “In one word, my dear 
boy,” Curtis wrote Norton, “I was the undoubted choice of 
the Convention and I had been disgracefully ‘slaughtered’ by 
my friends!”’ * 

The civil service reformer’s political impotence accurately 
reflected his loss of social and economic power. He was out of 
step with the rest of society. The main tenet of his philosophy, 
laissez faire, was rendered obsolete by the post-Civil War in- 
dustrial transformation of the United States. His ideas were 
largely ignored. He favored free trade in an age of growing 
protectionism. He demanded hard money when cries for cur- 
rency expansion grew louder. He hated monopoly and rapa- 
cious capitalism when big business swept all before it. He dis- 
liked unions, strikes, and radicals, but these all became more 
common.** He was engulfed in the city of his fathers by an 
increasing flood of immigrants from eastern and southern Eu- 

* Curtis to Norton, September 17, 1870, Curtis Papers. 

““Pray give Henry Wilson a broadside for dipping his flag to that piratical 
craft of the eight hour men,” James Russell Lowell wrote of his senator to 
Godkin. “I don’t blame him for sympathizing with his former fellow-craftsmen 
(though he took to unproductive industry at the first chance) but I have 
a thorough contempt for a man who pretends to believe that cight is equal 
to ten & makes philanthropy a stalking horse.” [Lowell to Godkin, May 2, 18669, 
Godkin Papers.] Ruth M. Berens, Blueprint for Reform: Curtis, Eaton, and 
Schurz (Unpublished Master’s Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1943), 265, 
concludes that Curtis, Eaton, and Schurz “by birth and disposition . . . found 
themselves outside and very largely between the plutocracy rising on one hand 


and the proletariat assuming menacing proportions on the other.” This work 


is based upon an exhaustive study of the published writings of Curtis, Eaton, 
and Schurz. 
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rope. He opposed imperialism but in the twilight of his caree; 
witnessed America’s most hypernationalistic war. The re. 
former stood for little government in a period when the civil 
service proportionately grew faster than the population, and 
he called for civil service reform while the blatant spoilsman 
reached his zenith. The reformer was an outsider, philosoph- 
ically as well as politically. 

Like its proponents, the civil service reform movement was 
essentially conservative. Its leaders were not interested in revo- 
lutionizing anything or even in recognizing the fundamental 
alteration industrialism had made in the pattern of American 
society. They were prosperous and to some extent were leaders 
of society, but their expectations were much higher than their 
achievements. Without sacrificing the material gains of the 
present, civil service reformers wished to return to the atti- 
tudes of the good old days before Jacksonian democracy and 
the industrial revolution, when men with their background, 
status, and education were the unquestioned leaders of society. 
In their frustration, reformers attacked the hated spoilsmen’s 
conspicuous source of strength in the civil service.*® 


® Although Ruth Berens, ibid., 265-269, clearly demonstrates that Curtis, 
Eaton, and Schurz were disappointed in their expectations during the post: 
Civil War period, she concludes that reformers were motivated by their ethical 
concepts, which were drawn from Christian concepts of morality. [/bid., 259- 
274.) These conclusions are accepted by Paul P. Van Riper, History of the 
United States Civil Service (Evanston, Illinois, 1958), 78-86. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler Touring 
the British Isles, 1817 


9/2) 


Edited by FRANK F. WHITE, JR.* 


n 1817 a young Quaker, Elisha Tyson, Jr., prepared to 
leave the United States on a tour of the British Isles. To 
assist him in planning his itinerary, his brother-in-law, 

Evan Thomas, Jr. of Baltimore, wrote a lengthy letter to pre- 
pare Tyson mentally and spiritually for his journey. The result 
was a guidebook, now at the Maryland Historical Society, 
which offered Tyson advice on many aspects of travel in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Thomas’ letter, however, 
is more than a guidebook; it is the revelation of the mentality 
of an American citizen and a Quaker who had evidently made 
the trip to the British Isles sometime previously. 

Very little is known of either the sender or the recipient 
of the letter. Evan Thomas, Jr., the son of Evan and Rachel 
(Hopkins) Thomas, was born on March 8, 1781. His sister 
Elizabeth married Isaac Tyson, brother of Elisha. He died on 
April 25, 1863. 

Elisha Tyson, Jr., the son of Elisha and Mary (Amos) 
Tyson, born on January 27, 1796, married Sarah Saunders 
Morris on October 19, 1819, and died on November 10, 1842. 
His grandson, A. Morris Tyson, a Baltimore attorney, pre- 
sented the original letter to the Maryland Historical Society 
in 1956. 

The Tyson Papers give no indication that Elisha Tyson, Jr. 
ever went to Great Britain, nor do they reveal any informa- 
tion about the reason for a tour of the British Isles. Neverthe- 
less, Thomas’ letter embodies valuable hints on life aboard 


* The editor, a member of Beta Omega chapter, is Junior Archivist, Mary- 
land Hall of Records, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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ship, places the young traveler should visit, people with whom 
he should associate, and tips on how the American shoul 
behave while he was away from his home and family during 
the early years of the nineteenth century.! 


Baltimore, 3 mo 26th 181 
My dear Young Friend 

I readily comply with this request to furnish such informa 
tion as might be useful to thee during thy Tour, not only on 
account of our regard for thee, but from a persuation [si 
that there is a willingness to abide by such advice as thy friends 
may be disposed to impart to thee. 

In the first place, endeavor constantly to bear in mind that 
there is an omnipotent, omniscient & omnipresent Being, the 
Creator of all things, in whom we live and move & have ou 
being, and that we are accountable to him for every thought 
word & deed:—who being infinitely good cannot but be of 
fended whenever we act incorrectly:—That he hath created w 
for some great purpose:—That to know & to do His will is the 
great object of our present life in order to qualify us to ente 
into a state of never ending felicity hereafter. That to know 
him we must seek for him with profound humility in the 
Secret of the soul, where he is very near to us, but from whenc 
alas we wander very far from him. 

Such was the advice of the renowned King of Israel to his 
son Solomon when he was about to assume the reign of Gov 
ernment. “Solomon my son,” said the pious & affectionate 
father, ‘““know thou the God of thy father and serve him with 
a perfect heart & a willing mind; for the Lord searcheth al 
hearts & understandeth all the immaginations [sic] of the 
thought if thou seek him he will be fond of thee, but if thou 
forsake him he will cast thee off for ever.” 

Thus a recollection of consciousness of the immediatt 
presence of the Great Creator of the Universe will impres 

? William L. Sachse, Colonial American in Britain (Madison, 1956), has # 


account of “the story of an eastward attraction” which discusses Americ 
traveler. in Great Britain. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


the mind with a reverential awe & fear of offending him. In so 
doing thou wilt find the declaration of the Prophet verified. 
“Though the youth shall faint & grow weary & the young man 
utterly fall yet they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings of eagles—they shall 
run & not be weary—they shall walk & not faint.” In times of 
great danger when the horror of approaching destruction hath 
overwhelmed the most courageous, thou wilt find his gracious 
arm around thee & thou wilt be strengthened to submit with 
profound resignation to whatever may be permitted to happen 
having faith in his declaration that not a Sparrow shall fall to 
the ground without his permission. 

Leave every Local prejudice & opinion at home—and be- 
come a citizen of the world; let thy mind become like a Blank 
Sheet of paper—try all things, hold fast that which is good. The 
principal advantage of travelling being information & im- 
provement, we must seem to be ignorant else people will not 
take pains to inform us. The bane of most young travellers is 
knowing better than any one else—every thing must be regu- 
lated by the standard they have been accustomed to. This 
conduct effectually closes the door of improvement and never 
fails to excite in the minds of strangers disgust & contempt. By 
all means avoid it. 

As the art of Navigation is highly interesting I particularly 
recommend a special attention to everything that occurs on 
board the Ship connected with it, and in order to fix it upon 
the memory, a log book should be provided in which should be 
entered every needful occurrence in course. The departure, 
course, winds-weather Solar and Lunar observations. Latti- 
tude [sic] Longitude &c. The Capt. or Mate will permit thee 
to have access to one of Bowditch’s practical Navigators which 
will facilitate thy investigations. 

Learn the name & use of every thing about the Ship—do 
not be ashamed to ask questions of the Captn. & Seamen. 
Examine every thing Critically especially with an eye to sim- 

* Nathaniel Bowditch, The Practical Navigator, was first published in 1802. 
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plifying & economizing the equipment of Ships in sails—rig 
ging &c. and in Short in their management & construction 
throughout. Enquire particularly about the gulph stream, its 
general limits or boundaries, where the strongest currents are 
—the best tracts going & returning winter & summer. The New 
Englanders who understand more about it than any other clas 
of navigators, avail themselves of a back current on the edge 
of the Great Stream & thereby make better voyages. I have 
observed a particular appearance of the water in this tract- 
inquire whether any phenomenon of the kind is sufficiently 
permanent to assist in keeping the ship in it. In returning be 
sure to be provided with a Thermometer if it should be in 
the Spring—place it back of the Binnacle—giving orders ever 
night to the Seamen to give the alarm whenever the mercury 
is suddenly depresed [sic] to near the freezing point—as it will 
show an approximation towards Islands of Ice & may save the 
Ship & passengers.® 

Thy experienced fellow passengers will instruct thee how 
to manage thy baggage on your arrival at Liverpool. Should 
the ship not succeed in getting into Dock on her arrival, but 
be obliged to drop anchor in the River, do not be too much 
in a hurry to get ashore, as the boatmen avail themselves of 

® Thomas’ letter is in a manuscript volume. In this same volume, but nota 
part of the letter, are two short essays which are examples of early nineteenth 
century thinking on health and nutrition. The one deals with seasickness; the 
other was entitled “Remarks Relative to Sea Stores”: 

In the case of sea sickness I would recommend an observance of the follow- 
ing rules: Drink whenever it is oppressive 1 or 2 glasses of water as warm as it 
can be drunk. This is a simple but very efficacious remedy & will become quite 
pleasant after a little use. I never knew it to fail in a number of irstances in 
relieving & mostly quite curing the Complaint. A small Tin Tea Kettle ought 
to be provided as it will prepare the water in a neater & cleaner manner than 
the Ship’s Kettle. Whenever the Stomach is much weakened by Sea Sicknes 
acid is formed in which case 1 or 2 Tea Spoonfuls of Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 
in a bottle or 2 which ought to be taken along on going to bed or at an! 
time during the day when the stomach is empty, is the most effectual remed) 
A glass of Sea Water occasionally is one of the best cathartics in the World 
It would be very salutary & healthful to rise early in the morning & get the 
Seamen to throw 2 or 3 Bucketts of Sea Water over thee. It will be very refresh- 


ing, and will promote thy health. As sea sickness in some cases may proceed 
from an empty stomach, it would be best as a preventive, not to let the stomad 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


rig it to extort exhorbitant [sic] fare: by waiting a few moments 
lon we can get ashore quietly & at half the expense. As the rules 
its of che Customhouse require an examination of the Baggage it 
are will be necessary to leave thy trunk on board until it can be 
ew done—in the meantime 2 or g articles of clothing may be taken 
lass ashore in a handkerchief. Provide a good leather Portmantua 
ge [Portmanteau] Trunk just sufficient to contain such clothing 
ave as will be indispensably requisite. It should be light & small [;] 
ct- otherwise it will be subject to a charge at every stopping place, 
atl} as well as a considerable delay in weighing it. Procure also a 
; be good Russia leather portfolio. It will be found extremely 
> in serviceable, as it will contain paper, pens, ink, sand, wafers, 
ery pins, needles, silk, thread and in short every kind of useful 
uly instrument for a Traveller. One of Laurie & Whittles pocket 
will Maps,‘ & Carey’s last edition of the Book of Roads, should be ' 
the always in thy hands.' They enable thee to form a pretty good 


estimate of the face of the country, Natural & artificial curi- 


how osities & before hand if thee take pains to look over them every 
vuld evening—in which case thou shouldst mark in the margin of 
but the Book, on the intended route, such places as are worthy of 
uch observation & inspection. 
S$ Of become too empty & thereby exhausted. Try to get breakfast at an early hour. 
If that cannot be done take a cracker or the yoke of an egg beat up in a glass 
not a with about a Tea spoon full of wine, as quick as possible after rising. 
meni * * . . * 
the It is customary for the Capt to submit a list of Sea Stores, to the inspection 
of the passengers for correction—take a copy of it & consult some experienced 
low: person on it. See that there is an abundant supply of good water. Cyder is 
as It preferable to ale, wine or Port at sea as a beverage. Ducks & pigs thrive sur- 
quite prisingly at sea—chickens, Turkeys & sheep decline daily. | would of course 
res In recommend a large portion of the former & the using the other in the fore 
pught part of the voyage. Chickens may be kept in tolerable condition if they are 
than preserv'd from the Spray of the Sea & furnished daily with competent supply 
knes of gravel without which they cannot exist. It would be advantageous as well 
nesia as humane to see that it was done. As eggs are very nutritious in forming many 
t any good dishes, see that a number of them of the freshest are included in the 
nedy stores. These are all the hints that I now recollect respecting the Ship’s Stores. 
Jorld Let us look into the private stores. These should consist of a Box of Soda water, 
t the 6 or 8 d{ojz[en] fresh eggs. (These are preserved most effectually in strong lime 
fresh: water, with a cover secured by a Lock will contain them). 
oceeé A few jars of preserved fruit such as peaches, Strawberries, Cherries, 
mach Gooseberries &c. Also some dried fruits. Some apples that are sound & carefully a 
a 
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It is hardly necessary for me to describe the particular 
characteristics of the different people with whom thou ar 
about to associate[.] It remains for thee to study & become ac. 
quainted with their habits by observation. A corteous [sic] 
affable demeanour with due deference to the opinions of those 
older than thyself & condescention [sic] to all will effectually 
pave the way to this important acquisition. 

As the Society of Friends is the best inform’d on general 
and especially useful subjects of any body of people in Great 
Britain or Ireland I would particularly recommend thee to 
cultivate an acquaintance with its members. Their habits of 
frequent intercourse & reflection; and the active & conspicu- 
ous part assigned them in the numerous benevolent and usefu! 
institutions that every where appear throughout the United 
Kingdom eminently qualify them to acquire and impart valu. 
able information, which I take pains to disseminate through 
every channel, calculated to extend its benifits [sic]. 

A regular attendance of their Regular meetings, both while 
travelling & while stationary will be found of the last im 
portance. It not only afford[{s] an opportunity of uniting in 
a solemn religious duty with our friends, but hath a wonderful 
tendency to collect the thoughts, to[o] much confused by the 
multitude of images that crowd upon the mind in living from 
place to place. It likewise affords one many opportunities of 
extending our acquaintance. A delay of two or three houn 
in the midst of the week will [be] amply Compensated by the 


packed. Hard baked gingerbread, with a good portion of Ginger & but a little 
butter or lard. It is secured & preserved best in a Tin Box, with a lock on it 
2 or 3 boxes of Pickled oysters. Cream. Cream may be put up in the following 
manner: The milk should be put in a cool place for 2 or g hours in large 
Earthen pans. Then placed on a few embers, just sufficient to cause it to 
simmer for about half an hour. Put it away to cool & after 5 or 6 hours take 
off the Cream which will then be found in considerable quantity. Mix with it 
a sufficient portion of finely powdered refined sugar to sweeten it well. Thea 
cork it up well in 14 pint Glass bottles. It will keep sweet the greater part o 
the voyage. 

‘The Library of Congress has an edition of A New and Elegant Generil 
Atlas, published by Robert Laurie and James Whittle in London, 1804. 

® Probably Cary’s New Itinerary, by John Cary, published by him in Lor 
don in 1810. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


advantages which result—rest to the body, tranquillity & 
strength to the mind. (Thou canst obtain a small publication 
containing an account of the time & place of holding all the 
meetings for the meetings for worship & discipline throughout 
the United Kingdom). 

As England more than any other country abounds in estab- 
lishments for meliorating the condition of the human race— 
interogatories of the nature will be sure to excite interest in 
behalf of the inquirer & a disposition will [be] generally mani- 
fested to facilitate investigation. In examining or speaking of 
those public or private institutions when opportunities occur 
for making comparisons, be cautious of deciding too quickly 
in favor of those thou hast been accustomed to at home— 
examine minutely & impartially & hear every thing relative 
to them & if a defect or inferiority is apparent, a becoming 
diffidence which never fails to attract men of sense & keep alive 
good humor in our conductors, naturally prompts us to say 
“thus and thus they manage in such & such an institution” and 
for “such and such reasons.” This modest method of speaking 
should be adopted on all occasions & differs essentially from 
that mean cringing, spirit that is ever found in the pusilani- 
mous {sic], but on the contrary partakes of that true species of 
politeness denominated Suavitor del modo. 

The State of what is called Fashionable Society in Eng- 
land is very corrupt. It is an immitation [sic] of the profligate 
manners of their continental neighbors who have set at defi- 
ance every religicus obligation—every dignified virtue. Beware 
of it—its very touch is contaminating—and produces a loose- 
ness of thinking & acting dangerous both to old & young. 
Shouldst thou however, be prevailed upon to mingle occa- 
sionally with it, let the conduct of these really miserable devo- 
tees of fashion & dissipation serve as a beacon to warn thee 
to keep aloof from the mighty ruin which sooner or later will 
precipitate them into the great abyss of misery & destruction. 
Another equally dangerous class is that denominated con- 
vivial: under the specious semblance of hospitality, thousands 
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of young men are alured [sic] into its almost resistless current 
and hurried down the stream of profligacy and debauchery! 
Thus man who was made a little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory & honor becomes transformed into what- 
a beast? no!—there is nothing to be found in the whole crea. 
tion so offensive, so gross—so obscene, [as] a man abandoned 
to the sensualities of swilling and gormandizing! who can re. 
flect without horror & disgust upon the wild uproar & misrule, 
the looseness of conversation that characterizes their abomin- 
able associations? Every species of gambling—the infinite va. 
riety of trifling amusements public & private tend to 
dissipate & enervate the mind & body—and serve to depres 
us below the dignified stature assigned to us in the Creation. 

There is a satisfaction in the contemplation of the Divine 
Being as the great center of the Creation to which every thing 
tends by attraction & who imparts vitality, light, heat and 
every good thing to the innumerable worlds that revolve in 
the unextinguishable radiance that is diffused through the 
immensity of space as much above the transcient [sic] and 
sensual enjoyments of this life as the Heavens are above the 
Earth. The Society of men & women of sense & virtue not 
only strengthens and invigorates the understanding by storing 
it with fresh supplies of instruction, but qualifies us to move 
in a sphere of usefulness in whatever community our lot maj 
be cast. If there is a disposition to cultivate an intercourse with 
such there is no doubt of succeeding. It is not difficult of 
access. Instead of spending time & money in participating [in| 
idle & trifling amusements which remove us farther & farther 
from real happiness I would on those evenings when the mind 
was indisposed to study, visit with such friends as could be 
visited sociably. 

Be cautious & Circumspect in forming intimacies with 
such strangers as thou mayest meet with transciently [sic] in 
the Coach or elsewhere. Sharpies & Swindlers are concealed 
under specious appearances—we can readily adhere to the rules 
of strict politeness, without becoming intimate with our fel: 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


low passengers or offending. A departure from this wholesome 
precaution hath involved many respectable persons in the 
difficulties & hath affixed a stigma which a lapse of years hath 
not effaced. 

As the bee gathers honey from every flower, even of the 
most poisonous kinds, so a diligent Traveller will draw in- 
struction from every thing—the very foibles of others will be 
turned to advantage by them. He ought not to be like the 
Humming bird, content{ing] himself with supplying the wants 
of the present moment by slipping from flower to flower—but 
should consider his mind as an immense storehouse capable 
of holding everything that can be put into it. Thousands of 
travellers & others see a great deal and hear a great deal, but 
like the Humming bird they are content with the enjoyment 
of the present moment—but a few like the industrious Bee 
lay up a valuable depot—which not only proves beneficial to 
them but to others. Rather immitate [sic] the industrious bee 
—pause upon whatever thou shalt see or hear—extract what- 
ever is estimable & carefully deposit it in the storehouse of 
thy memory. By so doing it will never be lost, but may at all 
times be referred when the occasion shall require. 

Procure a blank journal similar in extent to the size this 
is folded & so constructed as to be secured by a pencil and an 
Ivory Tablet to make short memorandums on occasions. 

Every thing worthy of remark should be minuted on the 
spot or at least the heads of it, for which purpose the Ivory 
Tablet is best as the erasure is effected without difficulty. At 
a convenient time before or after dinner or supper or break- 
fast the remarks may be entered in the Journal. In all kinds 
of weather a Seat on the top of the Coach just behind the 
Coachman is the best on every account—as it is only from 
thence that one can have a good view over the top of the hedges 
kc. of the numerous beautifull [sic] Country Seats, monu- 
ments, & other interesting objects that are every moment pre- 
senting as one traverses the British Empire. The Inside of 
the Coach is frequently occupied by Invalids or persons who 
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take so much pains to exclude the air, as to render it intoler. 
able to persons who want to be really comfortable. A good 
hat cover and a great coat, with a large Cape to turn the rain 
from the shoulders is all that is necessary to defend one against 
the soft showers of that Country. 

As many changes may have occurred in fares of Postchaise; 
—Servants—it will be best to inquire of some of thy experi. 
enced friends what are the customary fares or fees of Servants 
at the Inn & as it will be nearly the same throughout the king. 
dom the most expeditious way will be to sum up each item at 
the foot of the bill & pay it all together as it will save time & 
trouble in getting change to pay each individual on thy arrival 
at an Inn where thee proposes to tarry awhile the waiter will 
show thee to a private room unless thou shouldst prefer the 
Coffee room. If thou shouldst incline to stay all night be sure 
to choose a bed room immediately. Otherwise, they may be 
all engaged as they do not consider a person a lodger until he 
engages a bed. If thee intends to breakfast dine or sup call 
for a bill of fare and mark in the margin whatever thou mayst 
require & at the bottom the hour. As thou wilt travel mostly 
alone in order to observe a proper economy it will be prudent 
to select small dishes, which thou wilt find almost invariably 
cooked & seasoned well, such as beef-steaks, mutton chops, 
veal cutlets, with such des[s]ert as may be most agreeable. 
Thou wilt find mostly their Pantries stored with a variety of 
excellent cold Dishes which are more healthy than hot dishes 
for Travellers. It was a rule with me when I was travelling 
through that country to rise early & take breakfast & at 12 or 
one o'clock to take a sandwich & not dine until night—so 
that the whole day was taken up in visiting remarkable places, 
manufactories, farms, &c. Whereas most travellers squandet 
a great part of their time in the Inn, going out to dine & trav: 
elling post haste in the inside of the Coach, they at length 
return home just as wise as when they left, with their heads 
filled with ridiculous stories which have been related to them 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


for matters of fact. Many persons are fond of accepting invi- 
tations to formal dinners & parties with a view of observing 
a developing of character. I found by long experience that 
nothing can be more erroneous than such an idea—one might 
as well go to a masquerade for the purpose as it is well known 
that persons on such occasions seldom appear in their real 
character but in reality are Masked. It is in domestic life that 
a true estimate can be formed of manners & individuals, and 
more insight can be obtained during a familiar visit than 
could be required by a whole life spent in a formal routine 
of association. For example what can we learn about the edu- 
cation of children, the management of a family and the long 
train of domestic concerns that are so intimately connected 
with our happiness, at public Dinners. What can we learn at 
such places of useful improvements? Instead of spending time 
in such a way when in England I used to frequent the Society 
of those whose conversation & habits afforded a constant fund 
of Instruction. 

As many parts of England are very populous & full of in- 
teresting objects it would be very pleasant to send on thy 
Baggage a day’s journey or more ahead by the Stage, Canal 
Boat, or Waggon & go on foot, as it will enable thee to stop by 
the way & see every thing curious, converse with Farmers, &c. 

On these occasions as well as at other times it would be 
best not to have too much money about thee, two or three 
pounds being quite sufficient. The rest of thy money should 
be secreted in thy trunk & ought not to exceed 40 or 50 &. 
I used to find it most safe & convenient to draw about 40 or 50 £ 
ata time in Bank of England Notes in 10, 5 & 1 £ notes & as 
good a stock of Shillings & Sixpences as I could conveniently 
carry. By so doing I avoided taking a counterfeit Shilling or 
sixpence all the time I was in England. It is common for the 
Hackney Coachmen & others to receive a good Shilling & six- 
pence & hand another one back which is a counterfeit so that 
it is necessary to be particular in handing them the money in 
such a way that they cannot change it without being perceived. 
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I would not advise thee to stay a long time in London. One 
month in Summer or two months in Winter, will afford suff. 
cient time to see everything worth visiting. A book published 
annually entitled “The Picture of London” to which is an. 
nexed a map of the City, will be sufficient guide to all the 
Curiosities of that Great Metropolis.® It will be only neces. 
sary for thee to recollect the Geographical position of the City 
& some of its principal thoroughfares, such as Piccadilly, Pall 
Mall, Strand, Oxford Street, Fleet Street, Holborn, St. Paul's 
Church Yard, Cheapside, Cornhill, Bishopgate Street, &c. to 
avoid being lost. Some travellers are in the habit of passing 
from one place to another in Hackney Coaches, which pre 
vent[s] them from acquiring a proper knowledge of the gen- 
eral features of the City. The best way is to go on foot. Among 
the vast number of interesting public & private institutions 
which every traveller ought to see are the Asylum for the Deaf 
& Dumb in the Burroas [sic], the Asylum of the Blind, St 
Luke’s, St. Thomas’ Hospitals, The British Museum which 
may be seen gratis on certain days of the week, The Magdalen 
Hospital, The City of London Museum &c &c. The Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, Westminster Hall, both Houses of Par- 
liament when sitting, of course, will not be omitted. On a fine 
day it is very pleasant to take a ramble through St. James 
Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens frorn 2 to 4 O'Clock. 
In the vicinity of London, the West and East India Docks, 
Greenwich Hospital & Park are all well worth seeing. For an 
account of other places of interest I refer thee to the Book 
before mentioned, in which thou wilt find an account of the 
fares of Hackney Coachmen, Porters, the stands of the various 
Coaches & their Hours of going & coming to and from the 
various villages & Towns in the vicinity of London, as well 
as to and from the different parts of the Kingdom. If thy stay 
in London should be short the London Coffee House, Ludgaite 
Hill, would perhaps be the most suitable place to reside at, 


* The Library of Congress also has an edition of The Picture of London, 


first issued in 1802. The author is thought to be John Feltham. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


but if thou shouldst conclude to reside there for a length of 
time it would be best to take lodgings (and breakfast, dine & 
sup at any part of the City, where thee might be) in the neigh- 
borhood of the Red Lyon, Bloomsbury, Bedford, Russell or 
some other pleasant Squares in the West End of the City as 
the air of the old part of London (or the City) is unwholesome 
and disagrees with most strangers. 

During thy residence in London an occasional excursion 
on top of the Coach, on foot to some of the neighboring Towns 
& Villages will be beneficial. Islington, Highgate Ham|[p]- 
stead, Clapton [Clapham], Waltham, Wanstead all are pleas- 
ant places. A pedestrian excursion to Windsor Castle will be 
highly gratifying. It is best to start from London on sixth day 
morning & go by way of Kensington, Brentford, Hounslow, 
Langley, & Slough. Lodge in Windsor seventh day night. Go 
to chapel first day in the Castle, where thou mayst see the 
Royal family. A half crown put in the hands of the person 
who attend{s] wil! insure a good seat. After the service is over 
view the paintings & other curiosities of the Castle not for- 
getting to get a view of the surrounding Country from the 
Top of the Tower, which is very extensive & beautiful. Re- 
turning go by Egham, Staines, Hampton, Hampton Court 
Palace, Twickenham, the former residence of Pope, Rich- 
mond Hill, Kew Gardens & thense [sic] again to London. 
Should thee Incline to visit the northern part of England & 
Scotland, the route by Waltham Cross, Huntington, Newark, 
Doncaster, York. When at York be sure to see the Retreat, a 
most excellent institution belonging to Friends, also the cele- 
brated Minster or Cathedral. Thence to Durham (see the 
Cathedral). Thence to New Castle where thee ought to de- 
scend one of the Coal Pitts. Thence by Boswick on Tweed 
* Morpeth to Edinburgh. There are many curious objects in 
and about that Noble City worth seeing, particularly Herriott 
Hospital. A stay of about a week there will enable thee to see 
everything of consequence such as the ancient castle, Holyrood 
House, the Advocate’s Library & the Old and New Town Gen- 
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erally as well as the Town & Harbor of Leith. In the neighbor. 
hood, Roslin Castle, Pennicuick [Penicuik], &c are also inter. 
esting. If thee has company it would be easy to make a Tour 
through the Highlands, by Sterling [Stirling], Linlithing 
[Linlithgow], Perth, Dunkeld, Blair Athol{l], Loch Katrin{¢}, 
& so onto Inverness—from thence by the Great Caledonian 
Canal by Fort Augustus, Fort William. (When here be sure 
to ascend Ben Nevis the highest mountain in Britain), Loch 
Levin, Invernary Castle. This is a magnificent edifice—by writ. 
ing a note addressed to the Duke of Argyll expressive of thy 
desire of seeing the House & Grounds, he will send word by 
the messenger what hour thou canst make thy visit. The Duke 
of Athol{1]’s Seats at Dunkild [Dunkeld] & Blair Athol[]] ar 
also exceedingly beautiful—particularly at Dunkil [Dunkeld], 
Ossians Hall cannot fail of gratifying every spectator. From 
Invernary continue on by Loch Long—Lock Fyne &c. to Loch 
Lomond. Sail around the Lake—ascend Ben Lomond from 
whence there is, on a clear day, one of the finest prospects in 
the World. From thence to Dumbarton. Ascend the rock 
Thence to Glassgow [Glasgow]. From Glassgow some trai: 
ellers make a pilgrimage to the Cottage of Burns the Poet ir 
Ayrshire. From thence to Dumfries, Gretna Green, Carlisle, 
Penrith, the beautiful lakes of Cumberland & Westmoreland 
Keswick or Derwentwater, &c. Kendal, Lancaster, Leeds, She 
field, where thou wilt see the great Cutlery manufacturie. 
Manchester, Cotton Manufactories, Birmingham, & the sur 
rounding manufacturing towns of Wolverhampton, Wednes 
bury, Belston [Belton], Dudley, Colebrook &c. &c. Having 
seen the Interesting objects of these places, it would perhap 
be well to go to Warwick Castle, thence to Stratford upon the 
Avon & to Oxford one of the principal Seats of Learning in 
Britain. There are 21 Coledges [sic], but it is quite sufficient 
to inspect g or 4 of the principal ones. (Some of the principal 
Buildings). It would be best perhaps to visit that superb and 
magnificent Mansion & Seat Blenheim the residence of the 
former great Duke of Marlborough, before thee gets to Ox 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


ford, as it is in the way. By this time perhaps thou wouldst 
like to return to London—where thou might prepare for thee 
a fresh excursion. The next route that I would recommend 
is as follows:—Go down the Thames in one of the Gravesend 
Boats to Gravesend. Land there & go by Coach to Chatham— 
Go thro’ the Dockyard &c. Thence to Canterbury, visit the 
ancient cathedral &c. Send thy baggage to Dover & go on foot 
to Margate and from thence to meet thy Baggage at Dover. 


66ers 

Dover Castle is one of the most ancient fortresses in the King- 
dom. If the day is clear it will afford a fine view of the French 
Coast & the Channell [sic]. Do not omit visiting the sub- 
teranean [sic] Barracks for the Soldiers. Also to ascend the 
d’ble staircase in the opposite fortification. Shakespeare Cliff 
& my route from Dover was down to Landsend by Deal—Sand- 
wich. Hythe (in the church is an immense arrangement of 
Human bones corded up like wood—supposed to have be- 
longed to the Danes Slain in the year 442—they are perfectly 
sound & white). New Romney—Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, 
Lewes, Brighton (this is the celebrated Watering place and a 
favorite residence of the Prince Regent of England who has 
here a magnificent pavilion). From thence to Arundel where 
the Duke of Norfolk has a noble castle worth seeing. Thence 
to Chichester & Portsmouth one of the greatest Naval Depots 
& Dockyards. Thou must carefully conceal thy being an Ameri- 
can. Leave a card at the Gates in this Form: “E. Tyson, no. —— 
Street, London is desirous of seeing the Dockyards. To the 
Commandant.” 

Dockyard, Portsmouth. An officer will be directed to con- 
duct thee. Go over to Ryde in the Isle of Wight in the boat, 
send thy Trunk to Newport, go round the Island by foot by the 
Eastern side to Noton [sic] on the first day. Examine the cele- 
brated landscape. Start early on the morning over St. Cath- 
erine’s down [Point] & so on to the Needles the most westerly 
extremity & thence to New Port, near which is Carisbrook 
Castle noted for being the place of confinement of Charles 
the ist before he was beheaded. Also for one of the deepest 
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wells in the world. From N. Port go to Cowes to meet 
thy trunk. Embark in one of the Southampton boats for 
Southampton. Thence to Salisbury, where is a fine Cathedral 
church. Thence to Wilton where the Earl of Pembroke has; 
magnificent house in which is a fine collection of Paintings { 
Statuary. From thence make a trip on foot to Stonehenge a very 
great curiosity of ancient times. Return to Wilton, thence to 
Exeter & Plymouth. Here is another great Naval depot & dock. 
yard. Also the celebrated Block-making machine one of the 
Greatest curiosities in the World. Access may be gained in the 
same manner as at Portsmouth. From thence to Falmouth. 
In the vicinity of which are the celebrated Tin & Copper 
mines, the deepest of which are near Redruth. It will be well 
worth while for thee to descend one of them. Thence to Pen. 
zance, visit St. Michael’s mount. Go on horseback or on foot 
to Landsend. Get on one of the extreme rock[s] & look towards 
thy Native Land. Return to Exeter & thence to Bridgewater 
[Bridgwater], Glastonbury, Wells, Bath. Here is one of the 
Greatest Watering places in Britain. Stay there a while to re 
cruit. It is a very Picturesque & pleasant place. A Book which 
is for sale in all the Book Stores will inform thee of every 
thing worth knowing there. Thence to Bristol. When at Bris 
tol if thou shouldst feel desirous of going through Wales & 
Ireland cross the Severn at the New Ferry & go by Newport 
Caer Leon Cardiff. Thence on foot up the Canal to the Great 
Works at Merthyr-Tydvil [Tydfil]. Thence to Swansea, where 
are large Smelting & Copper works, thence to Carmathen [Car 
marthen], Haverford West, Milford Haven (here a colony of 
New Englanders). Thence to St. David’s, Cardigan, Aberys 
with [Aberyswyth] (a pedestrian excursion up the Yswith 
[Ystwyth] to Port y Finach or the Devils Bridge a remarkable 
Bridge constructed before the Crusades. Also a curious Cas 
cade and not far off the Cum Yswith Lead Mines. Thence by 
Machynlaeth [Machynlleth], Dolgelly, Tan y Bwlch to Beth- 
geled [Beddgelert]. Ascend Snowden Mountain on the South 
East Side. Descend on the Southwest Side. Go to Carnarvon. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


Here are the ruins of a Castle of Edward the gnd. Thence to 
Bangor. Thence to Holy Head. Take the Packet. Go over to 
Dublin. See whatever is interesting there. Thence by Swords, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Banbridge, Stramore (here are 
great Linen Manufactories, Bleach Grounds) &c. Lurgan, Lis- 
burn (at this place is a beautiful Damask manufactory), Belfast, 
Antrim, Balemenay [Ballymena], &c. to the Giants Causeway 
a great natural Curiosity (get a Boat) if the weather is fine 
& sail along the Coast as one can get a better view of it. Thence 
to Colerain[e], Londonderry, Comagh., Straban[e] &c. to Inis- 
killen [EnnisKillen]. Get a boat & traverse the Lake in differ- 
ent directions. Lord Baltimore has a fine Seat here. Thence 
by Cavan, Navan, Kells, Manooth, &c. to Dublin. Take a fresh 
departure by Naas, Kildare, Toomerarah [Toomyrarna], &c. 
to Limerick. Send thy trunk to Cork p[e]r Coach and descend 
the Shannon in a Boat to Tarbert Land & go across the Coun- 
try to the Lakes of Killarney. There are Boats on the Lake 
for the accomodation of Travellers. Do not omit visiting 
Mucross Abbey on an Island of the same name in the Lake. 
Also the Eagle’s nest. The echo’s between the upper & lower 
Lakes are no doubt the finest in the world. From thence to 
Cork. Take boat & make an excursion round the Cove of Cork. 
From thence go to Waterford, Clonmell, &c. Back again to 
Dublin. If thy time admit, take a pedestrian Tour in the 
County of Wicklow by Bray. Glen of the Downs Powerscourt 
Waterfall. The Devil’s Glen, the Vale of Avocar, &c. The views 
thereabout are sublime & beautiful. After having seen the City 
of Dublin, generally return in the Packett or Steam Boat to 
Holy Head & thence to Bangor. There are Two Routes, one 
by Lord Penryn’s State Quarries, Corn y Orgue, Llangollen, 
Chirck [Chirk] (at these places are iramense acquiducts [sic] 
over the River Dee). The other along the Sea Coast by Aber- 
gely [Abergele] on the North Side of a high mountain caullen 
Penman main & s[outh] on by Chester. The last route would 
be the best if thou are bound for Liverpool. If for London the 
other would be best. 
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Thus I have sketched the most agreeable & interesting 
routes through England, Scotland, Ireland & Wales. There ar 
a multitude of curiosities on these routes which could not be 
mentioned here without extending these remarks, to too grea 
a length. Thy book of roads will bring them to thy notice in 
course. I visited the most of them without any other guide 
than my map & Book of Roads. Some of them are difficult of 
access without an experienced guide, in such case, guides are 
allways [sic] at hand & a shilling or Two ensures a great deal 
of attention from them. The Waiters at most of their neigh. 
boring Inns will give every information as to the manner o 
getting access to such Noblemens Castle & Pallaces [sic] as the 
proprietors permit to be visited by Travellers. Many of then 
contain the most extensive & superb collection of paintings 
statuary, ancient arms, armour, &c. Amongst the former o/ 
these are Burleigh House, Blenheim House, the residence o! 
the Dukes of Marlborough. Lord Wyman’s seat on the Firth 
of Forth, Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke 
Hagley, near Hales Owen in Shropshire [now Worcestershire 
is perhaps one of the most beautiful Seats in the World. 
belongs to Lord Lyttleton. Near it is the Leasowes, the forme 
residence of Shenstone the poet.” After having seen manufac 
tories of Birmingham it will make a pleasant trip on foo 
to visit the beautiful Seats. 

As to France, I cannot say a great deal not havin 
Travelled there, but from what I have read & heard I amin 
clined to believe that very little is to be gained by travellin: 
or residing in that Country. Their manners & customs do no 
at all suit us. There are but few public Institutions and non 
of these are on a better footing than those in England & pet 
haps not as good. A stay of about two weeks in Paris and! 
thy time will admit a trip to Italy by Lyons &c would be ven 
interesting. Rome as having been the mistress of the Worl 


& yet containing a great number of ancient monuments, ! 


well worth such a ride. Naples, Tivoli, the Ancient Herd 


* William Shenstone, 1714-1763. 
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Advice to a Young Traveler 


laneum, Visuvious [sic] &c are all remarkable places. From 
these through Switzerland down the Rhine to Holland & over 
to Harwich & again to London & then I think it would be time 
to return HOME. 

Lastly, do not be alarmed if I should proscribe the society 
of thine own Countrymen. I particularly alude [sic] to the 
younger part of them. Separated far from their friends & be- 
yond the reach of their observation, they launch forth regard- 
less of compass. The Passions fill their souls. Away they fly 
carrering [sic] over the broad ocean of life! Without ballast 
to sustain so great a press of sail they are precipitated into the 
great gulph of ruin & disgrace. 

Thus in the midst of many pressing engagements I have en- 
deavored my dear friend to embody such hints as may perhaps 
be of some little service. Should that be the case even in the 
smallest degree it will amply compensate me for the time de- 
voted to the subject. And I feel at this time an ardent solici- 
tude for thy preservation & restoration to thy Country & 
friends with a mind invigorated & enlarged, and a disposition 
to devote the remainder of thy life to promote the great cause 
of truth & righteousness. And now let me again remind thee of 
the necessity & advantage of frequent recollection of the great 
& Beneficent Creator. Before resigning thyself to repose, on 
awakening, at meals, and in short on all occasions, remember 
the anxiety & expectation of thy affectionate parent, brothers, 
sisters, & friends, whose eyes will follow thee over the Track- 
less deep. And whose hearts will never cease to throb with 
deep concern for thy welfare. 


Evan Thomas, Junr 
Elisha Tyson, Junr 


Graduate Student Essay 


Virginia Newspapers and the Dispute 
Over the Proposed Colonial 
Episcopate, 1771-1772 


MH 


GEORGE W. PILCHER * 


FTER the “‘Parson’s Cause” had ceased to be of great im 
portance to the people of Virginia, a new contr 
versy, that concerning the oft-proposed colonia 

episcopate, drew the attention of the colony. Although many 
prominent English churchmen had previously called for the 
creation of an American bishopric? and prior to 1767 the que: 
tion had several times come to the fore in the minds of th 
Virginians, in 1771 it became connected with the growing dis 
satisfaction with the policies of the Mother Country. The po 
litical controversy which this dispute engendered in th 
predominantly Anglican colony played an important part it 
molding the patriot mind. 

In May 1771 President Thomas Nelson of the Virgini 
Council stated that “the Virginians, tho’ almost all of the 
Episcopal Church . . . do not want Bishops; yet from ou 
principals I hardly think we should oppose such an establis 


* The author, a member of Delta Eta and Nu chapters of Phi Alpha Theu 
is a graduate student at the University of Illinois. This article is based in par 
on research done toward a master’s degree under the supervision of Dr. The 
dore L. Agnew of the Oklahoma State University. 

1 See especially the Anniversary Sermons of the Society for the Propagatiet 
of the Gospel for 1767 and 1771, and Thomas Secker, A Letter to the Rig 
Honourable Horatio Walpole, Esq; Written Jan 9, 1750-1751, by the Rig 
Reverend Thomas Secker, LL. D. Lord Bishop of Oxford: Concerning Bisho} 


in America (London, 1769). The latter is but one of a rash of pamphlets on thi 


subject which extended from 1767 to the outbreak of the American Revolutio! 
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Colonial Episcopate 


ment; nor will the laity apply for them.” He also noted that the 
vast majority of the dissenting groups in Great Britain were 
opposed to any extension of episcopacy to the American col- 
onies because of a fear that their colonial brethren would be 
subjected to episcopal rule.” 

The first and only concerted effort made by the Virginia 
Anglican clergy in their attempt to secure a bishop for the 
colony occurred in the same year. The primary cause for this 
effort was an action taken by the United Convention of the 
Clergy of New York and New Jersey. By sending the Reverend 
Myles Cooper, President of King’s College in New York, and 
the Reverend Robert McKean, a missionary of the Venerable 
Society in Amboy, New Jersey, to the southern colonies, the 
Convention hoped to secure the support of the southern clergy 
in its attempt to secure a colonial episcopate.® 

The action taken by McKean and Cooper probably im- 
pelled Virginia’s Commissary, James Horrocks, to insert in 
the Williamsburg newspapers in April 1771 an open letter to 
the Anglican ministry calling upon them to meet (on May 4) 
at the College of William and Mary. Although not specifically 
mentioned in the announcement, the purpose of this meeting 
was undoubtedly to discuss the feasibility of petitioning the 
King and the Bishop of London for the creation of an Ameri- 
can episcopate. However, so few of the clergy attended that 
another meeting was scheduled for June 4 and a new adver- 
tisement was placed in the newspapers.‘ As a result of Hor- 
rocks’ second letter, only twelve of the more than one hundred 
clergymen of the colony appeared on the appointed date. 


*Thomas Nelson to Edward Hunt, May 11, 1771, William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, First Series, V (1896-1897), 149. 

*Samuel Seabury, “Journals of the United Convention of 1767,” Francis 
Lister Hawks, ed., Contributions to American Church History (New York, 
1836), I, 126. 

‘Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, May 9, 1771, p. 3; May 16, 1771, p. 3; 
Rind’s Virginia Gazette, May 9, 1771, P- 3- 

* Thomas Gwatkin, A Letter to the Clergy of New York and New Jersey, 
Occasioned by an Address to the Episcopalians in Virginia (Williamsburg, 
1772) , 4. 
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Immediately prior to this convention of the Virginia: 
Anglican ministry a letter calling for an American episcopate 
appeared in Purdie and Dixon’s Gazette. Addressed to the 
Anglican clergymen of the colony, the letter attempted 
influence their actions at the June meeting. The author, sty. 
ing himself ““A Country Gentleman,” stated that it was only 
proper that any request for episcopacy should originate with 
those men who would come under the proposed bishops’ juris 
diction. He was of the opinion that a person ‘“‘of competent 
Authority’’ was needed to aid and guide the clergy and, if need 
be, to punish and suspend them from their offices. He also fel 
that the authority to be vested in any American bishops should 
be purely ecclesiastica! in nature and should in no way en 
croach upon the powers of the civil government.® 

The first question placed before the convention wa 
whether or not the dozen members present were sufficient 
act for the entire body of the colony’s clergymen; it was de 
cided in the affirmative. Turning next to the business for 
which they had been assembled, the clergy unanimously de 
cided that they lacked sufficient reason for sending a petition 
directly to the King, but that there was no reason why they 
should not seek the “Opinion and Advice’”’ of their diocesan, 
Richard Terrick, Bishop of London. 

The question of a petition to George III was then recon 
sidered by the convention and its former decision reversed: 
In commenting upon this reversal of opinion, the Reverend 
Thomas Gwatkin, a member of the convention and profess 
of mathematics at the College of William and Mary, stated 
that it had been passed by a group of men who merely desired 


*Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, May 30, 1771, p. 2. This was ev 
dently in reply to a previous letter by “A Country Clergyman”; however Leste! 
J. Cappon and Stella Duff, eds., Virginia Gazette Index: 1763-1780 (Williams 
burg, 1950) list no mention of this pseudonym prior to May go, 1771, thus inti 
mating that the letter to which “A Country Gentleman” replied appeared ina 
issue now tnobtainable. 

* Gwatkin, Letter to the Clergy, 4. 

* Of the twelve members of the clergy present at the convention, eight 
voted to petition the King. [Richard Bland to Thomas Adams, August 1, 177! 
William and Mary College Quarterly, First Series, V (1896-1897), 153-] 
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Colonial Episcopate 


the promotion of their own “private Schemes” and who cared 
very little for the preservation of the “publick Tranquility.” 
These few men had “prevailed upon the rest,’’ who were un- 
aware of their materialistic motives.® 

Before its adjournment the convention appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a petition that would be suitable for presen- 
tation to the King. The completed petition was to be circula- 
ted among the Anglican clergymen of Virginia so that they 
could express their approval or disapproval of its content and 
form. If a majority of the entire body of the ministry approved, 
the petition was to be presented to the Bishop of London for 
his concurrence and then to the King, as supreme governor 
of the realm, for his consideration.!® The convention then 
adjourned, having made no mention of what course of action 
was to be taken should their diocesan be unreceptive to the 
plan. 

The convention may not have anticipated opposition 
among its own group. Two of the most prominent Virginia 
clergymen, the Reverend Thomas Gwatkin and the Reverend 
Samuel Henley, professor of moral philosophy at William and 
Mary and also a member of the convention, both of whom had 
opposed the passage of the resolution, composed a formal pro- 
test to the action of the majority and inserted it in Purdie and 
Dixon’s Gazette." 

In this protest Gwatkin and Henley listed seven reasons 
for their opposition to the decisions of the convention. The 
first objection was based on the fact that only twelve Anglican 
ministers had been present at the meeting and that it was 
inconceivable that the entire body of the clergy had been 
represented. In fact, a larger number had been present at the 
May meeting than were at the second, yet the former had con- 
sidered itself an insufficient number to conduct business. Sec- 
ondly, the objectors noted that the resolution to petition the 


* Gwatkin, Letter to the Clergy, 5. 
® Ibid., 6. 
“Purdie and Dixon's Virginia Gazette, June 6, 1771, p. 2. 
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King was contrary to a previous resolution passed by the same 
assembly and that the procedure had been “contrary to all 
Order and Decorum.” 

Objection number three dealt with the use of the term 
“American Episcopate’’ in the final resolution of the conven- 
tion. If, as seemed likely, this implied an episcopacy with 
jurisdiction over all the American colonies, then the Anglican 
clergy of Virginia could not “with any Propriety” petition for 
the establishment of an institution which would in all likeli- 
hood “affect the natural Rights and fundamental Laws” of 
others. 

Their fourth objection was based upon the belief that the 
creation of an American episcopate would tend to make the 
colonies further independent of the Mother Country. It would 
also increase the “Jealousies and Fears” of the Protestant dis- 
senters and give the argumentative people of the colonies 
“Occasion to raise such Disturbances as may endanger the 
very Existence of the British Empire in America.” In objection 
number five the protestors stated that they considered it quite 
“indecent” and a “Usurpation directly repugnant to the 
Rights of Mankind” for the Anglican ministry to petition for 
the institution of an episcopacy without the approval of Presi- 
dent Nelson and the House of Burgesses. 

The authors of the protest also stated that the Bishop of 
London had always exercised an extremely satisfactory juris- 
diction over the colony of Virginia and that their present 
diocesan was of the highest quality. Thus, the protestors indi- 
cated that any attempt to “strip” the Bishop of a portion of 
his diocese was not only an example of extreme ingratitude 
but also contrary to their oath of canonical obedience, if it 
should be done without first ascertaining his opinion. The 
final argument was based on their opinion that the method to 
be used in determining the attitude of the majority of the 
clergy was “unworthy the Decorum and Dignity” of the 
ministry.!” 


#2 The full text of these protests is in Gwatkin, Letters to the Clergy, 6-8. 
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Colonial Episcopate 


Of these seven objections which formed the bases of Gwat- 
kin and Henley’s opposition, the fourth—that concerning the 
inappropriateness of the occasion chosen to present the peti- 
tion—was of the most validity. The other six appear to have 
been largely based upon technicalities or misunderstandings 
which had probably arisen due to the partisan feelings of the 
objectors. However, those expressing the authors’ satisfaction 
with the present jurisdiction of the Bishop of London (number 
six) and their doubts concerning the legality of the petition 
(number seven) were also valid. 

The complaints of Gwatkin and Henley were immediately 
answered by the Reverend John Camm, a member of the con- 
vention and a future holder of the Commissarial Office, who 
presented arguments to counter each of those brought forth 
by the two protestors and concluded with a justification of the 
clergy’s actions on the basis of the ends involved.'* 

Not wanting to be outdone by their clerics, the laity of the 
Church of England in Virginia soon entered into the dispute, 
both for and against the proposed episcopate. The author of 
an anonymous letter to Purdie and Dixon’s Gazette oi Wil- 
liamsburg believed that the laity would neither remain silent 
nor ignore the extraordinary attempts being made to place 
them under a new jurisdiction which would seriously affect 
their liberties. He believed that the citizens of the colony 
should have been consulted prior to the convention and that 
by neglecting to do so the petitioners had acted quite impru- 
dently. Bishops he viewed as a definite threat to the religious 
liberty of all groups within the colony as well as an increased 
tax burden. 

He commented on the possibility of bishops’ courts in 
Virginia, stating that this institution was completely unknown 
to the laws of the colony and that thus none had ever been 
held. He did observe, however, that “some years’ previously 
a “Farce” had been “acted in a Corner by a Commissary and 
two Reverend Assessors” in an attempt to punish an irregular 


13 P 


urdie and Dixon's Virginia Gazette, June 13, 1771, p- 3- 
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clergyman. “Their Reverences discovered that they had acted 
without Authority, and sneaked from their Corner, to the 
great Diversion of the Auditory.” 

This anonymous author, who termed himself “A Reai 
Layman,” concluded his attack upon episcopacy and the action 
of the convention by stating that the desire to bring bishops 
to America was only the latest of a series of schemes to “enslave 
the Colonies,” the only difference being that this was a call for 
“spiritual Tyranny” rather than civil oppression. 

In the same and the next issue of the Gazette there ap. 
peared another letter which accused the supporters of episco- 
pacy of being befuddled about the issues involved in the 
dispute. The author, calling himself ‘““The Country Gentle. 
man,”’ stated that there was no reason for the establishment of 
a separate bishopric for the American colonies since the 
Church in America would always be a part of the English 
Church and thus under the jurisdiction of the English 
bishops.*® 

At the same time (June 20, 1771) there appeared an article 
by Samuel Henley charging the clergy of Virginia with having 
no real desire for an American episcopate. In Henley’s opinion 
they were merely trailing in the footsteps of the groups which 
had previously petitioned so as not to incur their wrath.’* The 
Reverend John Camm immediately retorted that Henley 
could not possibly have any idea of what he was opposing, be- 
cause the petition had not yet been composed and presented 
to the clergy.’7 

The actions of the various disputants prompted one anony- 
mous author, referring to himself as “Martin Luther,’ to state 
that the arguments in the public press were having an adverse 
effect upon the colony’s morals and religion. Those clergymen 
who had entered into the dispute were ‘treating one another, 

% Tbid., June 20, 1771, p. 1. This writer also contributed to the issues of 
June 27, 1771, and July 4, 1771. 

% Ibid., June 20, 1771, p. 2; June 27, 1771, p. 2. 


18 [bid., June 20, 1771, pp. 1-2. 
1 [bid., July 11,1771, p. 3. 
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by Name and Surname, in the publick Gazettes, more like the 
Fishwomen in Billingsgate Market, than the Ministers of a 
Reformed Christian Chuich.’!8 (This sentiment echoed one 
expressed some weeks previously in a private letter by Thomas 
Bradbury Chandler, *vho noted that the dispute had “‘degen- 
erated into a good D-.! of personal Alliteration.’’)'® “Martin 
Luther” continued by «tating that there was nothing unusual 
about the situation as it existed in Virginia, for ‘‘the Clergy, 
in all Ages’ had treated each other “with less Decorum and 
Decency than they ever have been treated by any other Sect 
of Society of Men in the World.”’”° 

Another letter by ‘““The Country Gentleman” in the same 
issue claimed that Anglican bishops residing in the colony 
would provide security for the religious liberties of the dis- 
senters and might even promote the foundation of these 
liberties in the laws of the colony. This writer also pointed out 
that the people of Virginia would not be more heavily taxed, 
for any and all American bishops were to be supported from 
a fund which was accumulating from the voluntary bequests 
of private English citizens. Furthermore, the author believed 
that Anglicans should be permitted to have bishops to ordain 
their ministers since the Presbyterians were permitted to have 
presbyteries for the very same purpose.** 

“The Country Gentleman” was promptly answered by 
“The Country Clergyman,” who denied the principal of apos- 
tolic succession and encouraged the people of Virginia to 
avoid the civil and religious disruptions which the bishops 
had caused in Great Britain. This anonymous author held the 
belief that the Virginia General Court was supreme in both 
temporal and spiritual cases, and he therefore considered a 
bishop unnecessary. Furthermore, if the laymen of the colony 


* Ibid., July 4, 1771, p. 2. 

*Thomas Bradbury Chandler to Sir W. Johnson, May go, 1771 (Unpub- 
lished manuscript in the Simon Gratz Autograph Collection of the American 
Colonial Clergy in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 

* Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, July 4, 1771, B. 2. 

™ Ibid. 
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had needed a bishop for their way of life, they would have 
petitioned for one long ago.** 

In the midst of this controversy in the Williamsburg news. 
papers, the House of Burgesses inserted the following official 
statement in Rind’s Gazette of July 18, 1771: 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the thanks of this 
House be given to the Reverend Mr. HENLEY, the Rever- 
end Mr. GWATKIN, the Reverend Mr. HEWITT, and the 
Reverend Mr. BLAND, for the wise and well timed opposi- 
tion they have made to the pernicious project of a few mis- 
taken Clergymen, for introducing an American Bishop; a 
measure by which much disturbance, great anxiety, and 
apprehension, would certainly take place among his 
Majesty’s faithful American subjects; and that Mr. Richard 
Henry Lee, and Mr. Bland, do acquaint them therewith.” 


As could be expected, this resolution of the House of Bur. 
gesses aroused much unfavorable comment from the sup 
porters of the episcopal plan. One anonymous author com. 
mented that those who had protested in the convention had 
become anti-episcopalian in their outlook, whereas the Bur 
gesses had now become dissenters. He claimed that that assem 
bly “fell into the Panick’” and made a “hasty Resolve” of 
which they would quickly repent as soon as cooler heads pre- 
vailed.2* Another unknown Virginian also believed that the 
resolution would be rescinded as soon as it was realized “that 
no injury will arise from the introduction of Bishops,’ espe- 
cially since ‘“‘more than nine-tenths” of the supporters of the 
resolution were in reality “sincere and hearty friends to epis 
copacy and were not aware that they did it an injury or gave 
its enemies an advantage over it.”*> Myles Cooper noted that 
not even those assemblies which were composed largely o 

* Rind’s Virginia Gazette, July 18, 1771, p. 1. 

* [bid., July 18, 1771, p. 2. Also contained in a slightly different form in 
Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, July 18, 1771, p. 1. 


** [bid., October 10, 1771, p. 1. 
** The New York journal; or, The General Advertiser, September 5, 177! 
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dissenters had with the exception of Massachusetts found it 
necessary to formally oppose episcopacy.”® 

In his next attack on the pro-episcopal party, Henley asked 
how they proposed to do away with the English law which 
made it necessary for Virginia’s clergymen to be ordained “by 
a Bishop in England” before they could be given charge of a 
parish. He also noted that the Stamp Act had caused the people 
of New England to take violent action in order to protect their 
civil liberties and that the “Scheme” to establish episcopacy in 
the colonies was no less an attack upon religious liberties of 
which the Americans were ‘“‘still more retentive.”?? Henley 
was answered by one who referred to himself as ‘““The Country 
Man” and who became the first to cast doubt upon the loyalty 
of the two leading protestors. ““The Country Man” with mild 
cynicism called the actions of the members of the anti-epis- 
copal party “somewhat extraordinary” for men of their 
position.”§ 

At the same time Richard Bland, a member of the House 
of Burgesses, stated that there was no inconsistency in support- 
ing the resolution which thanked the protestors while at the 
same time remaining loyal to the Church of England. He felt 
it possible to embrace the doctrine without embracing the 
hierarchy, which he considered “a Relick of the Papal In- 
croachments upon the Common Law.”’*® 

Meanwhile the dispute in the newspapers continued with 
anew exchange of letters between Henley and “The Country 
Man.” Henley first noted that the laity of the colony had not 
petitioned for a bishopric, although the call should have ema- 
nated from them.*® In reply “The Country Man’ accused 


* Myles Cooper, An Address From the Clergy of New-York and New Jersey 
to the Episcopalians in Virginia; Occasioned by Some Late Transactions in that 
Colony Relative to an American Episcopate (New York, 1771), 6. 

* Purdie and Dixon's Virginia Gazette, July 18, 1771, p. 1. 

*Rind’s Virginia Gazette, August 1, 1771, p. 2. 

*Richard Bland to Thomas Adams, August 1, 1771, William and Mary 
College Quarterly, First Series, V (1896-1897), 154. 

“Rind’s Virginia Gazette, August 8, 1771, p. 1. 
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Henley of possessing too vivid an imagination, which he used 
to create controversy in hope of securing the support of the 
dissenting groups in the colony. He thought Henley greatly 
grieved when the dissenters realized that bishops would do 
them no harm. The anonymous Virginian further observed 
that the Americans were gradually drifting away from the con. 
trol of Great Britain and that perhaps this dangerous trend 
could be halted if episcopacy were established in the colonies." 

In August 1771 the Reverend John Camm re-entered the 
dispute by means of an article addressed to Gwatkin. Extend- 
ing through two issues of Purdie and Dixon’s Gazette, this 
article pointed out that the proposed bishops were to have no 
jurisdiction over the civil crimes of the clergy, which were to 
be tried in the regular civil courts of Virginia. He claimed 
that the clergy had no desire to be removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil courts, but that they merely wished to have 
a proper ecclesiastical body to exercise jurisdiction over their 
clerical life.** Camm accused those who opposed the episcopal 
establishment of desiring to make the clergy subservient to 
the General Court, which would eventually replace bishops 
completely.** 

The proposed episcopate was next attacked by “A Church. 
man, But an Enemy to Ecclesiastical Tyranny” who believed 
that bishops would never be satisfied with the power they 
might receive and would constantly seek its increase. ‘Judging 
from the world’s experience of such characters,” stated the 
author, it may be safely concluded that bishops would never 
be content with abridged powers and that they would not hesi- 
tate to use “every expedient which cunning could direct, or 
ambition practice” in an attempt to remove such a limitation. 
This “Churchman” referred to episcopacy as a ‘“‘dangerous 
novelty” which was “absolutely unnecessary” to the well-being 
of the Church in the colonies, since the General Court had the 

* Tbid., September 5, 1771, p. 2. 


*® Purdie and Dixon's Virginia Gazette, August 15, 1771, p. 2. 
* Tbid., August 22, 1771, p. 1. 
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power to exercise complete civil and ecclesiastical control over 
the clergy.** 

“A Church of England Man” next entered the dispute by 
noting that the Church in the colonies could not possibly 
thrive so long as the clergy lacked order and discipline. He 
believed that the Anglican ministry had been unjustly cen- 
sured as “bad men,” yet those who made the most severe con- 
demnations were loudest in their opposition to the proper 
“Means of Reformation.’’** Henley replied that the Church of 
England was composed of both the clergy and the laity, and 
that one segment had no right to petition for a bishop if their 
desire did not have the concurrence of the other segment.** He 
further pointed out that the protestors were not opposed to 
the episcopal form of church government but merely objected 
to the direct extension of that form of government to the 
American Church.** 

One of the more objective articles on the topic of an Ameri- 
can episcopate was next addressed to Henley by a person who 
referred to himself as “An American.” This pseudonymous 
author believed that those arguing on each side of the question 
had already determined their final stand on the issue (as he 
had) and that further argument would prove useless. He did 
admit that the members of the convention had acted “impru- 
dently” when they decided to petition the King without first 
consulting the laity. However, he also believed that the lay 
members of the Church of England would have granted their 
assent had they been provided with the opportunity to make 
known their wishes. “An American” further noted that no one 
was so well qualified as a bishop to comprehend the problems 
with which the clergy were faced. Likewise, a ““Bishop’s Court” 
was best suited to exercise jurisdiction over their “Ecclesi- 


“Rind’s Virginia Gazette, September 26, 1771, p. 1. 

urdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, October 10, 1771, p. 1. 
* Ibid., October 17, 1771, p. 2. 

* Ibid., October 31, 1771, p. 2. 
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astical Crimes,” for only that body could fully understand 
spiritual law.*® 

The final argument of 1771 was made by “The Country 
Farmer,” who was primarily concerned with the absence of 
qualified Anglican ministers in the American colonies. He 
believed that this situation could be effectively remedied if 
the episcopal office were extended to America, for then the 
problems of the voyage to England for ordination would be 
eliminated.*® 

The year 1772 opened with an article by “A Person of 
Eminence in London,” which was addressed to the pro-episco- 
pal party in the colonies. This writer, believing that the 
Church of England in America lacked one of its most essential 
elements, held that any person opposing the institution of 
episcopacy was no longer “a Friend to religious Liberty.” He 
also noted that bishops having temporal powers would be un- 
suitable for the American Church.*® With such a limitation 
upon their authority they would be unable to make “Innova. 
tions in civil Matters,” nor would they be able to “interfere 
with, or endanger, the religious Rights or Privileges of others.” 
In conclusion “A Person of Eminence” observed that it would 
be very difficult for the anti-episcopal group “‘to assign any 
good Reason why the national Church should not have that 
full Toleration” which was accorded to all of the dissenting 
bodies in the colonies. Only by the institution of episcopacy 
would the American Anglicans be raised “to an Equality” with 
the dissenters. Since the dissenting groups were permitted the 
complete exercise of their church government, the author felt 
the Anglican Church to be in a position of inequality by being 
unable to make use of bishops.*! 


% Tbid., November 21, 1771, p. 1. 

* Ibid., December 19, 1771, pp. 2-3. Prior to 1769, the Amevican colonies 
had supplied but forty-two Anglican ministers for their own use, all the rest 
coming from England. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, The Appeal Defended 
or, the Proposed American Episcopate Vindicated, in Answer to the Objec- 
tions and Misrepresentations of Dr. Chauncey and Others (New York, 1769), 
120-121. 

“ Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, January 2, 1772, pp. 2-3. 

“ [bid., January 2, 1772, p. 3- 
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This was promptly followed by a lengthy letter which bore 
the title “A New Year’s Gift for the Reverend Mr. S. Henley” 
in which “J. H.” observed that civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment were both of divine origin; for as a state could not pros- 
per in the absence of civil government, neither could a church 
prosper without the proper ecclesiastical government.*? “J. H.” 
believed that the Americans were possessed of “ali the Rights 
and Privileges of British Subjects,” religious as well as political 
and that included among these “Rights and Privileges” was 
“the free Enjoyment” of the desired form of church govern- 
ment. Those who opposed episcopacy in America were at- 
tempting to deprive the Church of England of ‘‘a natural 
Right” when they imagined that the Bishop of London could 
function as effectively as one in America.* 

As if to add a new element to the controversy, the ‘““News 
from London” now reported that the primary reason for per- 
mitting the Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec to retain his 
diocese was to furnish “‘a Pretence’”’ for the later establishment 
of episcopacy “throughout the British Colonies.” ** 

Two steps were next taken in an attempt to bring the dis- 
pute under control. The first came when the Reverend Wil- 
liam Willie called for a new convention of the Virginia Angli- 
can clergy to assemble at the College of William and Mary on 
February 20 to discuss the problems involved in the absence 
of episcopacy.*® The second measure was taken by the editors 
of Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette of Williiamsburg, 
which carried the following announcement on the twelfth of 
March: 


“ Ibid., January 9g, 1772, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

“Ibid., January 30, 1772, p. 1. This same column had previously contained 
the statement that six bishoprics and an archbishopric were to be established 
in the British North American colonies and listed the following supporters of 
the Methodist movement as likely appointees: “Rev. Mr. G[eorge] Whitefield, 
Archbishop of Boston. Rev. Mr. [William] Romaine, Bishop of New York. Rev. 
Mr. [John] Wesley, Bishop of Pennsylvania. Rev. Mr. [Spencer] Madan, Bishop 
of the Carolinas. Rev. Mr. [Walter] Shirley, Bishop of Virginia. Rev. Charles 
Wesley, Bishop of Nova Scotia, &c.” [Ibid., August 24, 1769, p. 2.] 

“Ibid., January 16, 1772, p. 3. 
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Many of our Readers, for some Time, have complained of 
their being tired with the Dispute about an AMERICAN EPIs- 
COPATE; and we must acknowledge that we begin to be sick 
of it likewise, seeing that there is no Prospect of its Termi- 
nation (we having by us, at this Time, no less than three 
Pieces; which if inserted together would fill the Paper com- 
pletely) and the Want of the Rem [reimbursement]; which 
is always necessary to ensure a Place in this, and every other 
Newspaper, for Works that are not amusing, instructive, or 
of publick Utility.‘ 


Thus, by one announcement the dispute in the public 
press brought about by the actions of the two conventions came 
to an end, with perhaps the best comment having been made 
in a bit of poetry by ‘“Philanthropos Americanus”’ on the day 
appointed for the Reverend Willie’s convention: 


Let Camm and Henley drop an angry Pen, 
Discord forbear,—Oh! turn out loving Men, 

Write gently, without too much Gall in Ink, 
Blessed Calvin did calmly write and think. 

A House divided ’gainst Self must decline, 

Then all Strife abhor, and in Peace combine. 

Let Christian brotherly Love abound, 

Nor talk of Pistols in that College Ground; 

In Tutors let good Example be found. 

Clarior e tenebris be Camm’s Motto, 

Whether he writes in pleno or petto. 

Learned institutions are in vain, 

Where Churchmen the most sacred Rules profane. 
All all, all, praise Visitors and Visited, 

How well all Schools are taught, all Youth well bred.*7 


Other than comments appearing in later pamphlets, the 
dispute involving the institution of episcopacy had come to 
an end, and no evidence can be found that the convention 
called by William Willie ever took place; likewise there seem 
to be no evidence that the petition authorized by the second 
clerical convention was ever prepared. 


“ Ibid., March 12, 1772, p. 3. 
“ Ibid., February 20, 1772, p. 3. 
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Thus, it is clear that the adherents of the pro-episcopal 
party desired the introduction of bishops because of their 
belief that without them the Anglican Church in America 
could not fully meet the needs of its communicants. They did 
not wish an American hierarchy vested with the political 
powers of the British hierarchy; neither did they desire that 
the people of America be taxed for the support of episcopacy. 
The proposed colonial bishops were to have powers of a reli- 
gious nature only, and their financial support was to come from 
private donations—not from taxation. Thus, the writings of 
the pro-episcopal group called for a non-political, non-tax- 
supported suffragan episcopacy. 

Conversely, the opponents of episcopacy believed that a 
colonial bishopric would be endowed with all the attributes 
of its English counterparts and that bishops would come as 
tax-supported political agents of the British government. The 
members of this group felt that the proponents of episcopacy 
were masking their true desires, which included bishops simi- 
lar to those in England, hidden behind moderate phrases and 
promises which could easily be discarded once the hierarchy 
had been established in the colonies. Most of these men were 
opposed not to bishops as such but to the positions which 
bishops held in England as political officers of the British gov- 
ermment. In fact, these same Americans, after securing their 
independence from the Mother Country, severed their ties 
to the English Church and established a new episcopate with 
no political power whatsoever.*® 

“The Reverend James Madison, the first official Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia, was consecrated on September 19, 1790, by the Archbishop 


of Canterbury and the Bishops of London and Rochester. [Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography (New York, 1933), XII, 183.] 


Book Reviews 


17/2) 


The Generalship of Alexander the Great. By J. F. C. Fuller. (New Bruns 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1960. Pp. 336. Illustrations, maps 
and index. $7.50.) 


The first part of this book, “The Record,” is a narrative introductior 
to the second and central part. Beginning with an account of Alexander 
father, Philip II of Macedon, it briefly describes first the Greek, Mace. 
donian, and Persian backgrounds of Alexander’s career and then the 
principal stages of his conquest of Greece and the Persian Empire until 
his death at Babylon in 323 B.C. In these early chapters the author relies 
heavily on the work of W. W. Tarn (in particular his Alexander the 
Great) in matters of historical and philological scholarship and exercise 
independent judgment primarily in tactical and strategic consideration 
only. 

The body of the work is “The Analysis” of Alexander’s generalship 
and statesmanship. Here General Fuller has supplied a detailed descrip 
tion and a comparison of Alexander's principal campaigns, grouped 
according to the types of military action they involved without regard to 
their chronological sequence. First come the four major battles in which 
the conflict was between Alexander and the full levies of Darius (Grani- 
cus, Issus, and Gaugamela) and of Porus (at the Hydaspes). In these the 
strategic problems on both sides were chiefly those of uniting and direc: 
ing large masses of men of differing arms and discipline. In each of thes 
battles the historian’s task is to describe the terrain, to reconstruct the 
successive movements of the two armies and their parts, and to review 
and appraise the generals’ plans. The difficulties of such analysis and 
presentation are numerous, but General Fuller is confident that the 
principles of generalship are unchanging and that, with an appreciation 
of these principles of warfare and an ample use of traditional accounts 
and modern studies, the plans of Alexander and his opponents can be 
seen and judged. With clear maps and descriptions and chiefly with: 
firm idea of a plan expressly suited to each occasion General Fuller does 
present plausible and impressive battles. 

Two further chapters are given over to a similar examination of thre 
sieges and the smaller campaigns against tribes and nations whose high) 
individualistic ways of fighting called for a great degree of adaptabilit 
This method of analysis brings into prominence the common elements 
of comparable events while at the same time stressing the changing situ 
tion. Alexander’s excellence thus becomes particularly apparent, {or 
General Fuller shows that he avoided stereotyped responses while relying 
upon a firm command of fundamental principles of warfare. 
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In the summary the following points are made: that Alexander was 
quite as competent at statesmanship as at generalship, which are neces- 
sary complements for the successful establishment of a state; that these in 
turn may be seen as the application of a few unchanging fundamental 
imperatives; and that a number of statesmen within memory might have, 
but seem not to have, profited from a grasp of the principles of war and 
statesmanship which a close study of Alexander could have given them. 

Among the many books on Alexander this has the considerable merit 
of dealing in detail with practical matters, which are less likely than his 
political or moral character to have been distorted by adulators or de- 
tractors. But even a sound ancient tradition needs much interpretation 
and supplementation—this General Fuller has ably given us in his exam- 
ination of the sites and in his expert reconstruction of Alexander's battles. 


University of Wisconsin Emmett L. Bennet, Jr. 


The New Bonapartist Generals in the Crimean War: Distrust and Deci- 
sion-Making in the Anglo-French Alliance. By Brison D. Gooch. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. 289. Bibliography, index. 19 
guilders.) 


It is a sorry comment on our profession that young scholars appear to 
believe that the publication of no matter what kind of manuscript be- 
tween the hard covers of a book constitutes an act of virtue and a lien 
on fortune: take The New Bonapartist Generals in the Crimean War as 
an example. It is essentially a pastiche of excerpts from and summaries 
of published letters written by some of the more important participants 
in the Crimean campaign of 1854-1855. The sub-title “Distrust and Deci- 
sion-making in the Anglo-French Alliance” encourages the reader to 
expect an account of conflict of interest and comparison of intentions 
which would offer some conclusions about the military mind, national 
traditions, or some other historical factor of consequence. But this ex- 
pectation is no more rewarded than is the one implied in the phrase 
“New Bonapartist Generals.” The French officers, as the account reveals 
at the outset, were neither “new” nor “Bonapartist”; they were nearly all 
old Algerian campaigners, primarily professional soldiers; and insofar 
as they owned political sympathies, they were Orleanist or Republican, 
although seldom to the degree of interfering with professional advance- 
ment. “Distrust,” moreover, seems to have been a minor problem, even 
between the English and French commanders who maintained surpris- 
ingly cordial relations under trying circumstances while decision-making 
was most remarkable by its absence. 

Such close scrutiny of the title would hardly be justified if there were 
any other clue to the burden of the book. Based, as the author states, on 
published correspondence, it offers no new material. Arranged primarily 
in chronological sequence without developing a meaningful dialogue or 
induding more than a minimum of background or commentary, it fails 
to extract new significance from readily available sources. It is, in fact, 
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difficult to imagine why a young scholar would expend the time and effort 
to compile this meager record of more or less disconnected personal reac. 
tions to the campaign except to meet the requirements of the Ph.D, 
degree. For this purpose, particularly if it were impractical to get to 
Europe and the unpublished sources, it might serve well enough. But 
then, instead of reducing it to an article and pondering its implications 
toward the distillation of some enlightening conclusion, to publish it in 
extenso (quite possibly at private expense) is difficult to understand. 
Surely the profession is more responsible than the author for this unfortu- 
nate course of action, and the only reason for reviewing the product- 
instead of mercifully ignoring it—is to hope that teachers and students 
alike can be dissuaded from a practice that seems to be as common as it 
is deplorable. 


Cornell University Edward W. Fox 


Amiable Renegade. The Memoirs of Capt. Peter Drake, 1671-1753. Fore- 
word by Paul Jordan-Smith and Introduction by Sidney A. Burrell. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xliii, 410. Index. $7.50.) 


This book is a single volume edition of a two volume work first pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1755. Drake’s Memoirs were suppressed by his im- 
poverished but proud Irish family because of certain revelations. Five 
copies escaped destruction: of these, two are in the Newberry and Hunt- 
ington libraries. W. T. and Chloe Morgan listed Drake’s Memoirs as two 
volumes in their Bibliography of British History, 1700-1714 in 1939, while 
Godfrey Davies listed a one volume edition in 1928 in his Bibliography of 
British History, The Stuart Period, 1603-1714. This new edition has 
changes in spelling, punciuation, and capitalization for the practical pur 
pose of making reading easier. Ten illustrations are distributed through- 
out the book: two show British and French uniforms in the War of the 
Spanish Succession; also there are good reproductions of Peter Decker'’s 
engravings of the battles of Ramilles and Malplaquet, the latter a detail 
showing Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Duke of Marlborough. 

Peter Drake became a soldier because his family had lost most of its 
Irish estates. On one occasion he deserted the English army and served 
in the French forces at Ramilles; on being captured he was sentenced 
to death and then to life imprisonment, finally being reprieved by Queen 
Anne. He then served under Marlborough and his successor Ormonde. 
He lived in England, chiefly in London, returning to Ireland occasionally. 
Late in his life he found a generous patron in Lord Trimlestown, an 
Irish peer to whom Drake dedicated his Memoirs. In the midst of nu- 
merous escapades in the army he attached himself to Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, to whom he rendered service in two difficult matters; finally he 
worked out a scheme whereby he enriched both Sir Robert and himself 
by exacting ample fees in commandeering supplies and in signing passts 
of travelers in the Flemish town where Montgomery was in command. 
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How should Drake’s book be assessed as an historical source? Its au- 
thenticity is not to be doubted, but its exact reliability depends upon the 
accuracy of an octogenarian’s memory. Wherever facts can be checked, 
Drake was rather accurate, but in his personal exploits he may very well 
have stretched the truth. Certainly this work cannot be rated on a par 
with the Memoirs of Sir William Hickey, 1749-1809, whose four volumes 
show marvelous insight into London politics and revealing pictures of 
India. Like Hickey, Drake tells of seductions and sex intrigues—the 
“amiable renegade” may be best described as amoral. In general his 
treatment of military affairs is superficial, except for a precise and acute 
description of the low morale of French forces at Ramilles. One looks in 
vain, however, for enlightening comments on Marlborough or on the 
Fifteen or Forty-five, although there are passing references to Jacobites. 

But if the work is replete with trivia, it also has some very commend- 
able features. Aside from pictures of governmental and military corrup- 
tion, albeit modest in scope, the Memoirs are valuable for the light 
thrown on social life in London taverns and the fashionable spas, par- 
ticularly Bath. It is here that the historian may find Peter Drake’s Memoirs 
of greatest value. 


DePauw University Coen G. Pierson 


The Manchester School of Economics. By William D. Grampp. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 155. $4.00.) 


The classical economists acted as spokesmen for the rising class of mer- 
chants and manufacturers who demanded a policy of complete laissez 
faire; the Corn Laws, symbol of the old order, became the focal point of 
their attack on all semblance of protection and government meddling 
with the economy; repeal of the Corn Laws, therefore, symbolized the 
victory of the “Manchester School” of economic liberalism. Such, with 
only slight exaggeration, is a widely-held view of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Manchester School; and that is the popular legend which 
Professor Grampp has set out to destroy. 

In the first place, as he points out, the “school” was not a school in 
any strict-sense of the word; it had no formal organization, no set mem- 
bership, no fixed or definite doctrine or program. Above all, the ideas 
for which it stood were not identical with those of the classical economists, 
who were indifferent—if not actually hostile—to it. Like so many other 
politico-economic movements, it obtained its name only after it had ac- 
complished its major objective, and then from the contemptuous epithet 
of one of its chief opponents—Disraeli. In the second place, the school 
as such did not advocate anything approaching a complete laissez-faire 
policy; the one idea on which all of its adherents could agree was the 
desirability of establishing free international trade, especially in grain; 
to realize this purpose they created a separate, formal organization, the 
Anti-Corn Law League. For the rest, the “school” consisted of the admirers 
and followers of Cobden and Bright, and its “program” contained ele- 
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ments as foreign to laissez faire as pacifism and democratic electoral 
reform. 

The author has made a definite contribution in clearly distinguishing 
the classical economists from the Manchester School and in spelling out 
the difference between free international trade and complete laissez faire, 
His description of the various groups of middle class employers and intel- 
lectuals who composed the school—he distinguished five such groups- 
is also helpful; at one extreme were the “Gradgrinds” whose “behavior 
was regulated almost wholly by self-interest” (p. 5), but a number of the 
humanitarian employers who vigorously attacked the Corn Laws simul- 
taneously welcomed legislation regulating the hours and working condi- 
tions of women and children. 

The largest part of the book is devoted to the movement for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Given the subject, this is probably inevitable, but it 
results in slighting the other elements of “Manchesterism” on which 
there was less general agreement and may create a confusion in the minds 
of readers between the Manchester School and the Anti-Corn Law League. 
The author, an economist by training, has made a few historical slips and 
errors of fact, such as the account of the preliminaries of the Cobden- 
Chevalier trade treaty of 1860 on pp. 119-121. He also shows no evidence 
that he has consulted A. L. Dunham's Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce 
or other standard secondary accounts of that episode. On the whole, how- 
ever, Grampp has succeeded admirably in his purpose, and there is no 
longer any excuse for historians, regardless of their political dispositions 
to succumb to the temptation of facile but misleading generalizations 
on the subject of the Manchester School. 


University of Wisconsin Rondo E. Cameron 


Lord Lothian (Philip Kerr), 1882-1940. By J. R. M. Butler. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii, 385. Illustrations, appendices, 
notes, index. $10.00.) 


Philip Kerr, eleventh Marquess of Lothian, witnessed during his life 
time marked structural changes in British domestic and foreign policy 
Sir J. R. M. Butler's study depicts Lord Lothian’s own sizable contri- 
butions to the developments within that period of storm and stress. 
Fundamentally a son of the Scottish border whose realism, idealism, and 
Christian approach consistently served the interests of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, Lothian progressed from a profitable apprentice: 
ship as an enthusiastic member of Milner’s “Kindergarten” to achieve- 
ments that prompted Winston Churchill to acclaim him Britain's greatest 
ambassador to the United States. 

In 1906 Philip Kerr distinguished himself for his admirable work a 
secretary to the Transvaal Indigency Commission. He became editor of 
The State, the first issue of which appeared in December 1908. This 
publication was the principal organ, as Lionel Curtis was the prime 
mover, of the agitation for South African nationalism. It was largely te 
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sponsible for producing the public opinion which culminated in the 
Union of South Africa. 

After his return to England, Kerr assumed the anonymous editorship 
of the Round Table, initially concerned with the promotion of Cecil 
Rhodes’ dream of imperial federation. The policies of this high level 
quarterly were dominated by a small group of intellectuals, independent 
in their politics. Under the tutelage of World War I, Kerr and his associ- 
ates abandoned the idea of imperial federation. He was particularly 
convinced that if mankind hoped to settle the issues that centered on the 
struggles for the development of human freedom, the world could not 
be divided into geographical areas. Consequently, he guided the Round 
Table into the policy whereby it fostered the emergence of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

When Kerr entered upon the role of personal secretary to Lloyd 
George in 1916, he relinquished the editorship of the Round Table. 
However, between the wars he contributed a total of sixty articles, devoted 
predominantly to world order, the development of the Commonwealth, 
and to Anglo-American relations. In so far as Kerr may be said to have 
been a party man at all, he was a Conservative in 1916. When he left his 
tasks at Downing Street, he emerged a Liberal, and remained one. 

Sir James Butler devotes an entire chapter to the matter of Lothian’s 
religion, showing that here, too, the subject of this biography demon- 
strated flexibility. In the 1920s Philip Kerr rejected Catholicism to em- 
brace the tenets of Christian Science. It is in handling the religious 
struggle that the author most closely approaches analytical treatment. 
Elsewhere he shies from interpretation. 

Whatever the responsibility imposed upon him, Philip Kerr sought to 
discharge it in the manner epitomized by E. S. Montagu at the India 
Office as “always disinterested, always impersonal, always detached, always 
judicious.” In the capacity of General Secretary of the Rhodes Trust 
from 1925 to 1939, Lothian gave largely of his wisdom and received abun- 
dantly from his contacts, particularly those in the Western Hemisphere. 
His adjustment to the privileges and obligations which accompanied his 
succession to the Lothian inheritance in 1930 bore a close relationship to 
his noteworthy political maturity. 

As early as 1918 Philip Kerr had seen Bolshevism in its true light; yet 
he failed, until the eleventh hour, to detect the Hitler menace for what 
it was. Butler dedicates two chapters with the aid of two appendices to 
present Lothian’s concept of the German problem. As a member of the 
maligned Cliveden set, Lord Lothian was suspect. Paradoxically, as 
Ambassador to the United States he had to proceed with painstaking 
astuteness to persuade Americans that England was taking seriously a 
war which they considered “phony.” Whether Lothian’s diplomatic talent 
i promoting the controversial destroyers-for-bases deal was as great as 
his biographer implies is a point which American scholars will probably 
weigh and find wanting. Nevertheless, this British presentation of the 
issue Is not without merit. 
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One reaches the end of this biography with a growing empathy for its 
subject, whose full stature has been achieved in accordance with the Ker 
motto, “Sero sed Serio”—late, but in earnest. For its author whose thor. 
ough scholarship, remarkable insight, and literary ability have produced 
an excellent study one can offer little short of praise. Yet one has the 
feeling that even Sir James Butler has not completely discovered the real 
Lord Lothian. The fault does not lie with the author. This reviewer sug. 
gests that Lord Lothian never quite found himself. 


College of Saint Mary Sister Mary McAuley, R.S.M. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Russian Central Asia, 1867-1917: A Study in Colonial Rule. By Richard 
A. Pierce. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press 
1960. Pp. 359. $7.00.) 


The diffusion of European civilization to non-European peoples isa 
central theme of modern history, although only in recent years has it been 
studied in depth and breadth. There have been many accounts of the 
political expansion of Europe into Asia and Africa, and there is a grow- 
ing number of monographs concerned with the overseas impact of Euro- 
pean institutions and values; yet the consideration of these problems has 
unfortunately become obfuscated by the issue of “‘imperialism”—a tem 
burdened by many emotional overtones. The fact that the Europeans 
introduced the colonial peoples to a modern way of life—frequently in- 
vesting substantial sums in economic development, health, and education 
—is sometimes dwarfed by attention to the cruelty and exploitation which 
no doubt characterized colonialism in many instances. When it is kept in 
mind that Europe set these societies on the road to modernization, the 
resulting picture is in its totality not nearly so dark as it has usually been 
painted. 

Neglected in most accounts of this development has been Russia's 
expansion into Central Asia. It was not an “overseas” expansion in the 
strict sense, but the Kyzyl-Kum desert offered more obstacles than most 
seas, and in other respects the Russian advance closely resembled the 
colonialism of the other great powers. The Central Asian principalities 
were backward societies which had first to be conquered and then re 
formed. To the extent that substantial investments were made in Central 
Asia and increasing numbers of Russians settled there, Russian polices 
were not unlike those of France in Algeria—with the important exception 
that from the start the Russian colony was incorporated into the empire. 

This volume is the first comprehensive study of Tsarist policy in Cen- 
tral Asia, and it does full justice to the subject. Based on an extensive 
reading of Russian and western materials, the author discusses the entire 
range of Russian activities and brings to his subject an informed ap 
proach. Without neglecting the important element of Russian self-interest 
and the extensive graft which characterized the Tsar’s bureaucracy in this 
outlying province, he paints an impressive picture of Tsarist achievement 
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At the same time, here as elsewhere, modernization stimulated a growing 
national consciousness which found an outlet when Tsarist Russia col- 
lapsed during the First World War. When the Bolsheviks reconquered 
Central Asia, they were able to build on the Tsarist achievements—a 
study of their policies would doubtless reveal more elements of continuity 
than of change. This valuable monograph adds significantly to our knowl- 
edge of modern Russia and also contributes to an understanding of the 
larger impact of Europe on the non-European world. 


Princeton University Cyril E. Black 


Peter Kalm’s North American Journey: Its Ideological Background and 
Results. By Martti Kerkkonen. (Helsinki: The Finnish Historical So- 
ciety, 1959. Pp. 260. Bibliography, illustrations, index.) 


Peter (or Pehr) Kalm was a Swedish-speaking Finn who made a scien- 
tific journey through the American colonies in the years 1747-1751 and 
kept a voluminous journal of his observations. A portion of the journal 
is lost but six quarto volumes of the manuscript are preserved in the 
library of Helsinki University, and substantial portions (but not all) of 
the document are known in translations. An English translation of the 
portions of most interest to Englishmen was made in 1770-1771 by J. R. 
Forster, or as Mr. Kerkkonen remarks, “perhaps more precisely [by] his 
sixteen year old son George.” A revision of Forster's work was the basis of 
an amplified version of Kalm’s diary published in New York in 1937. 
For a long time Kalm’s observations have been of interest to colonial 
historians, and now, thanks to Mr. Kerkkonen, we have a monographic 
study of the naturalist that places him in the context of his own time and 
reveals the full significance of his work. 

Kalm was a disciple of the great Linnaeus, who induced him to make 
his epochal journey to North America and with whom Kalm corresponded 
throughout his life. Under Linnaeus’ direction, he set out to observe the 
plant life of North America and to try to find plants that would be bene- 
ficial to his own country. He believed that the colder portions of North 
America might furnish useful medicinal herbs, grains, fruits, and trees 
that would grow successfully in the bleak regions of northern Scandinavia. 
The search brought him into contact with American scientific observers 
like Franklin and John Bartram, and if it did not materially alter the 
economic life of his native land, it at least resulted in a document that 
throws light on the eighteenth century on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Kerkkonen’s study is something more than a summary and com- 
mentary on Kalm’s journal, for he relates Kalm and his work to the 
xientific movement in the Age of the Enlightenment. “Wishing to 
examine Kalm’s voyage from the point of view of the history of ideas,” 
the author states, “I hope within the framework of this one subject to 
examine . . . the whole group of phenomena of which the voyage is one 
representative and thus to illustrate the mode of thought, the hopes and 
dreams which are common to this and other similar phenomena.” This 
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analysis includes a discussion of Kalm’s connections with English and 
Continental scientists, his reaction to the New World, his observations 
concerning the Swedes and Finns in America, and his efforts to produce 
results of material value to his own country. 

Kalm, like many another traveler in strange lands, was constantly 
comparing the new things that he saw with what he knew at home, an 
exercise that accentuated his belief that Sweden (which then included 
Finland) was the best of all possible worlds. ‘““Kalm said he gave Sweden 
first place as Ulysses did Ithaca,” Mr. Kerkkonen remarks. “The disad- 
vantages of Pennsylvania were, according to Kalm, several. Darkness was 
more complete in both summer and winter than in Sweden where the 
Northern Lights and the stars gave more light than here. The snow was 
insufficient to give light or to make traveling easier. The many poisonous 
snakes and wood ticks were a pest. Sudden changes in temperature and 
the awful heat in summer were bad for health. Great losses were caused 
by worms that attacked peas, rye, cherries, the leaves of fruit trees and 
the grass. Wood did not last long in buildings. The pasturage was poor. 
Storms did immense damage. Some of these drawbacks could be overcome 
but not all of them.” In short Kalm returned to Scandinavia satisfied 
with the goodness of his own land but impressed with the variety and 
immensity of North America. 

Mr. Kerkkonen’s translator has not always been happy in his phrase. 
ology, as for example, in a comment that “Kalm had been born almos 
an orphan” [p. 47] when all the author meant to say was that his father 
died when Kalm was six weeks old. Despite occasional infelicities in the 
translation, this volume is an illuminating addition to the literature deal: 
ing with European contacts with North America in the eighteenth 
century. 


The Folger Library Louis B. Wright 


Benjamin Franklin and Polly Baker: The History of a Literary Deception 
By Max Hall. Published for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960 
Pp. xi, 193. Bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


In 1747 a leading London newspaper, the General Advertiser, pub- 
lished what was purported to be the courtroom speech of Polly Baker, 3 
single woman on trial in Connecticut for bearing her fifth illegitimate 
child. Polly, expressing herself in an unusually literate style for a prost 
tute, argued that she had done no wrong. In fact, she had served both God 
and King by obeying the former's command to “Encrease and Multiply’ 
and by adding to the latter's subjects. Her lack of a husband was no fault 
of her own, she said, since it had been her acceptance of a proposal of mar 
riage which had led to her supposed downfall. If laws on the subject wert 
necessary, she advised the judges not to “turn natural and useful Actions 
in Crimes” but rather to make laws against the bachelors who were failing 
to do their duty to God and country. 
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Polly's plea aroused widespread attention. Within a few days five 
other London newspapers had reprinted the story and shortly thereafter 
it was picked up by nearly all the British monthly magazines. Within 
three months of the original publication it appeared in Boston, New 
York, and Annapolis. In the succeeding years the story of Polly Baker— 
sometimes with a few details added—periodically found its way into print. 
In the last quarter of the eighteenth century Polly's speech was published 
widely on the Continent. France proved particularly receptive since many 
of the revolutionary leaders, happily attacking all institutions, took 
Polly's tongue-in-cheek assault on accepted morality literally. 

With the nineteenth century, by virtue of repeated publication, Polly 
Baker had become an historical fact. Even as late as the mid-twentieth 
century a standard American sociology textbook faithfully cited the 
details of her case to illustrate marriage and family problems in Colonial 
New England. 

Unlike the equally celebrated Letters from Junius—another British 
literary mystery of this period—there is no doubt as to the authorship of 
Polly's speech. Benjamin Franklin confessed to it in front of reliable 
witnesses, and the literary style and other circumstances surrounding the 
story, as Max Hall shows by indefatigable research, all bear out Franklin’s 
admission. 

Max Hall has done a remarkably thorough job of investigating every 
conceivable aspect of the Polly Baker speech. He has dug up a number 
of actual cases in New England similar to that of Polly’s, he has found 
almost every printed version of the tale and has assiduously checked all 
versions against each other, and he has explained how and why this 
story received so wide a press. Two factors, he says, combined to give 
Polly's address wide acceptance: first, the emerging middle class, a group 
combining both ruthlessness and romance, was avid for romantic stories, 
particularly those concerning fallen women; second, the rationalists and 
deists gleefully applauded the skillful way in which Polly fought fire with 
fire by using orthodox moral arguments to undermine orthodox morality. 

It is obvious that Max Hall enjoyed his research and writing. While 
his study will scarcely bring about any fundamental modification of his- 
tory, it is a fascinating little book giving some intriguing glimpses into 
the eighteenth-century literary world. 


University of Pittsburgh John Duffy 


Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766. By Bernhard Knollen- 
berg. (New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. ix, 486. Appendices, notes, 
bibliographies, and index. $8.50.) 


It is good to see the results of Bernhard Knollenberg’s latest study 
between covers. Fifteen years in the making and eagerly awaited all the 
while, it is a mountain of scholarship. Detailing an eight-year period, 
the text takes little more than half of its 486 pages; the rest is given over 
to five appendices, notes gathered away from the text, four bibliographies, 
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and a useful index. Because his annotation in primary sources was 9% 
voluminous, he devised short title citations, using his bibliographies for 
fuller references. To be brief, Origin of the American Revolution: 1759. 
1766 is this year’s Mount Everest in American historical scholarship. 

To American colonialists, at least, the account must be familiar. But 
I would insist that the details have never been so well filled in as in this 
study. In short, this is one of the most exhaustive accounts likely to be 
written for some time. Its very exhaustiveness means crossing and re. 
crossing the Atlantic with the author several times to see action and 
reaction at work in the colonies and in Great Britain. The result is an 
occasional choppiness to the narrative that may induce seasickness in 
some readers. 

It could not be otherwise and yet be an intelligent and lucid appraisal 
As more and more scholars are discovering in this generation that is 
revising the revisions of the American Revolution, there was, after all, 
a colonial side to our struggle for independence. It still takes two to make 
a fight, and Mr. Knollenberg’s latest study is, not unexpectedly, a strong 
plea for the American petitioner at the bar of history. As a former lawyer 
and librarian turned historian, he makes a strong case for a Whig inter- 
pretation of the start of our conflict. For me, his Chapter XIII, “The 
English Constitution and Colonial Taxation, 1621-1764,” is perhaps the 
most interesting. Since you can count on the fingers of one hand the 
professors of law who are interested in American legal history and since 
you need neither fingers nor hands to count the lawyers who are inter. 
ested in it, to have an historian who knows his law and who can write 
about it is refreshing. 

The book has a few typographical and clerical errors; none is im- 
portant enough to list. Some readers may wonder at the author's Epilogue, 
which brings the story down to 1775 in some fifteen pages. Is Mr. Knollen- 
berg planning a second volume, or is this the end of his particular inquity 
and is this Epilogue its formal leave-taking? Other readers will resent 
Macmillan’s price-tag of $8.50 on this essential volume; though it may be 
necessary in today’s market, it is steep for a publication with neither maps 
nor illustrations. Scholars will certainly curse the similarity in titles 
between Bernhard Knollenberg’s Origin of the American Revolution: 
1759-1766 and John C. Miller’s Origins of the American Revolution that 
will inevitably cause confusion to them, to their students, and to the 
librarians and bibliographers who serve them both. Miller's Origins is 
better written and therefore more attractive, but Knollenberg’s Origin is 
sounder. 

In sum, professors will probably continue to assign Miller as 4 
student text for part of their courses in the American Revolution. But 
they can not overlook Bernhard Knollenberg’s latest study. In the years 
ahead, in fact, it may well prove their Bible on the start of our break 
with Britain. 


Massachusetts Historical Society Malcolm Freiberg 
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The Jeffersonian Image in the American Mind. By Merrill D. Peterson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 548. Bibliography, 
index. $8.50.) 


One of the perennial questions asked (and answered) by reporters 
and politicians is what X (Washington, Lincoln, the Roosevelts, and so 
on) would do if he were alive today about whatever is bothering the 
questioner. Merrill Peterson’s The Jeffersonian Image in the American 
Mind is, in one sense, an elaborate study of the ways in which Thomas 
Jefferson’ s actions and ideas were adapted to the needs of different times 
and different men. Since, however, Jefferson was above all a spokesman 
for freedom, this book is much more than a collection of details about 
the ingenious uses of a political leader’s name and reputation. It is, 
instead, an interesting evaluation of Americans’ conceptions of freedom 
since Jefferson’s death—freedom from what, for whom, within what politi- 
cal framework. 

As Peterson makes plain, politicians for over a century labeled their 
ideas “Jeffersonian,” hoping that this appeal to authority would place 
their doctrines and ambitions within a tradition of freedom. The pre- 
dictable result was the distortion of Jefferson’s words and deeds. As 
Democrats, Republicans, Whigs, Calhounites, Liberty Leaguers, and 
New Dealers asserted that only they were the true heirs of Jefferson, other 
men and parties completed the distortion by using Jefferson as a symbol 
ofall that was undesirable. Peterson pays especial attention to two aspects 
of the distortion: the efforts to explain Jefferson's contradictions by find- 
ing an artificial dualism in his character; and the efforts to divide Amer- 
ican history into Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian patterns. His criticisms 
of these distortions are good, although he is occasionally himself guilty 
of using them. 

The author concludes that the Jeffersonian image as a political force 
is finally dead, killed by the New Deal's destruction of the kind of environ- 
ment in which men could still think in Jefferson’s political language. This 
is one of the most interesting sections of the book, but unfortunately it 
is not completely developed. If, however, Jefferson as a political guide 
has lost his value, he still survives as a culture-hero and as a generalized 
“spirit of freedom.” It is no longer, says Peterson, the political spokes- 
man who seeks the “real” Jefferson. Instead, the scholar, the specialist- 
inquirer, pursues a Jefferson more real, perhaps, than the many Jeffersons 
the politicians used. In addition to his discussion of the politicians and 
Jefferson, he includes two detailed chapters about the ways in which 
historians have judged Jefferson. This material is more familiar, but is 
nonetheless interesting. 

An over-emphasis on Jefferson's importance is probably the natural 
result of this kind of study, but the reader sometimes finds it hard to 
distinguish between the Jefferson whose ideas moved events and the 
Jeflerson whose name was used to gain currency for other men’s ideas. 
Similarly, Peterson’s method makes for repetitions. More disappointing 
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than either of the above characteristics is the complete absence of foot. 
notes, an absence not really remedied by an unusually elaborate 
bibliography. 

Such weaknesses, however, are minor. This is a generally excellent, fre. 
quently enlightening, and sometimes exciting investigation of a fascinat- 
ing aspect of intellectual history. 


American International College Frederick Palmer 


Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. By Walter Hugins. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 286. Tables, notes, 
bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


The New York Workingmen’s party and its relationship to Jacksonian 
Democracy during the period 1829-1837 is the subject of this specialized 
study by Walter Hugins, assistant professor of history at San Jose State 
College. The core of the book is an analysis of some 850 members of the 
party to determine the objectives and class basis of the movement. The 
leaders are given special biographical treatment; tables are provided to 
identify Workingmen by occupation and to compare wealth and voting in 
several New York elections. 

While the author suggests no new interpretation of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy, he does provide empirical data to buttress the conclusions of 
several scholars, most notably Joseph Dorfman, Richard Hofstadter, Mar- 
vin Myers, and, to an extent, Bray Hammond. According to Hugins, the 
New York Workingmen represented a wide spectrum of occupations- 
not simply journeymen and wage earners. Membership ranged from 
merchants and doctors to carpenters, tailers, butchers, and shoemaker. 
Each of these groups had specific economic grievances. For example, the 
building trades class wanted a mechanics lien law, merchants agitated 
for restrictions on auctions, and shopkeepers urged better municipal 
licensing laws. In addition, all of these groups were willing to support 
general reforms such as public education, repeal of imprisonment for 
debt, and the elimination of monopolies. Socially, a great number of 
Workingmen came from the lower laboring classes, but the movement 
was so broadly conceived that it also included large segments of the bour- 
geoisie. For the Jacksonians, then, the term “Workingmen” embraced 
everyone who produced “tangible goods of value to society.” 

At a time when New York City was rapidly changing, when society 
and politics were still undefined, the Workingmen organized themselves 
to fight special privilege. They wanted a government, both state and 
national, which would act as an honest broker between individuals, each 
pursuiag his own economic amelioration. Theirs was not a radical pro 
gram of proletarian reform but an attack upon those interests which 
impeded the democratization of capitalism. They regarded themselves 
as actual or potential members of the business community and were seek 
ing “‘an equal opportunity to become capitalists themselves.” In politic 
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they acted independently, or, if a situation warranted, they allied them- 
selves with the Democratic or Whig parties. 

In preparing this volume the author has sifted through a staggering 
number of labor journals, newspapers, pamphlets, tracts and secondary 
sources. He has gathered together a wealth of information and submitted 
these data to statistical analysis. But for some unaccountable reason he 
has avoided all use of manuscript sources with the single, important 
exception of the Van Buren Papers. Since he is concerned with the inter- 
action between the Workingmen’s party and the Whig and Democratic 
parties, the Miscellaneous Collections in the New York State and New 


T 








I York Historical Libraries, along with the Thurlow Weed, William Marcy, 
5, Benjamin Butler, and Azariah Flagg Papers, might have been used to 
advantage. The Samuel J. Tilden Papers alone contain several significant 
2 items on the workers and mechanics of New York. 
d But this criticism is not to deny the substantial merits of the book. 
t Hugins has made a valuable contribution to the study of Jacksonian 
he Democracy. 
he Fordham University Robert V. Remini 
to 
in 
The Haskell Memoirs. Edited by Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livin- 
Je- good. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1960. Pp. xiv, 120. Notes, bib- 
of liography, index. $3.95.) 
i. _ Douglas Southall Freeman cited Haskell’s manuscript memoirs in his 
sas biography of Lee. Since that time Civil War scholars have frequently 
i. referred to portions of the document. Now comes the publication of the 
se manuscript (or manuscripts, for there were three) making it available to 
ns any researcher who might need to use it. But over and above this useful 
sah feature is the fact that the book gives the general reader some vigorous 
pal and illuminating flashes of the Civil War as a highly intelligent partici- 
oe pant remembered it. 
a John Cheves Haskell as a youth of nineteen left college to enter the 
a Confederate Army, eventually becoming an artillery officer in the Army 
on of Northern Virginia, serving commendably in this capacity throughout 
‘a the war. Some forty years later he committed to paper his memories of 
sail personalities and events. These have been capably edited by the well- 
known duo of Govan and Livingood of the University of Chattanooga. 
aie Obviously a major task of the editors was reconciling the contents of the 
es three similar manuscripts without destroying the historical value each 
a possessed; but they did a good job of it. 
ad Both Dr. Freeman and the editors have pointed out errors in Has- 
pro kell’s accounts of battles and campaigns, errors to be expected when an 
hich elderly man recounts experiences which took place forty years before he 
a wrote about them. The scholar, therefore, would hardly cite Haskell as 
a an authority on strategy or tactics or even single incidents in the cam- 
lita paigns of Lee’s army. Rather the value of the book lies in the descriptions 
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of army life and the candid portraits of his fellow officers. Even here, 
however, the historian cannot refrain from wondering how much the pic. 
tures are colored by subsequent events. 

But his characterizations of personalities are sharply etched. Rober 
Toombs of Georgia he characterized as “a loud, boisterous man, with 
many attractive qualities and a brilliant, if disorderly, character and 
intellect.” Hood, Haskell thought, “would have been named by three. 
fourths of the Army as the finest division commander in the Amy,’ 
Joseph E. Johnston in a European army would have been an “ideal 
Quartermaster or Chief of Staff, but he was apt to wait too long in the 
effort to make his preparations perfect and so lose opportunities never 
to be regained.” Ewell is described as ‘‘a queer character, very eccentric 

. he had no high talent . . . he posed too much.” Kirby Smith is 
characterized as “a man of high character but mediocre ability.” Jeb 
Stuart possessed “no dignity and much boastful vanity.” 

Haskell, it appears, knew most everyone who was anyone in the Con- 
federate Army in Virginia; and about all of them he had an opinion and 
a judgment. The sum of all these impressions and judgments makes 
interesting reading. Perhaps “muckraking” is too strong a term for what 
he had to say; “candid” is a better word. 


Tulane University John P. Dyer 


Copperheads in the Middle West. By Frank L. Klement. (Chicago: Uni: 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 341. Illustrations, notes, biblio- 
graphical essay, index. $7.50.) 


Out of the mass of books on the Civil War era which have already 
appeared and which may be expected to appear in ever increasing num- 
bers during the forthcoming centennial of the war, a few will be found 
to have made a fresh contribution to an understanding of the nature ol 
the conflict. One of the few will be Frank L. Klement’s The Copperheads 
in the Middle West. 

His little volume represents years of research into manuscripts, news 
papers, and other contemporary records. Earlier writers on the Copper 
head movement have used many of the same materials, but Professor 
Klement’s more critical and intensive use of the sources has resulted in an 
interpretation which is distinctly “revisionist.” (A few earlier studies 
notably those of Kenneth Stampp on Indiana, have anticipated some ot 
the conclusions in this volume.) 

Professor Klement finds that Midwestern Copperheadism, which he 
defines as “avid opposition to the Lincoln administration,” was a “tangle 
of economic, religious, social, personal, and sectional threads.” Copper 
heads were conservatives and individualists, disciples of Jefferson, who 
resisted the changes in the government and the economy which accom 
panied the war. They inveighed against high tariffs, national banks 
the rapacity of eastern railroads, and eastern capitalists. Depression dur 
ing the early part of the war helped to create Copperheads, while pr 
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perity during the later stages of the war caused their numbers to decline. 
In post war years former Copperheads were likely to embrace the Green- 
back and Granger movements. 

Arbitrary arrests, military tribunals, and other examples of suppres- 
sion of individual liberties created alarm over the future of constitutional 
government and swelled the ranks of Copperheads. In a section where 
Negrophobia was strong, the Emancipation Proclamation and its imple- 
mentation also aroused opposition. 

There was widespread dissatisfaction with the administration of the 
government and the conduct of the war, and the Democratic press and 
Democratic politicians indulged in extreme and irresponsible criticism of 
the Lincoln administration, but Klement scoffs at the idea that disloyalty 
was widespread and minimizes the strength of the peace movement. He 
shows that the secret societies such as the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
the Sons of Liberty, and the Order of American Knights existed prin- 
cipally on paper or in the fevered imaginations of Republican politicians. 
He successfully impugns the reliability of accounts of the alleged activi- 
ties of these groups, which earlier writers have taken at face value. He 
shows that nearly all of the evidence for revolutionary plots and sub- 
versive activities rests on the testimony of jailbirds, chronic liars, deserters, 
and other equally unreliable witnesses, and that their testimony was in 
turn disseminated chiefly by persons who had a personal or partisan inter- 
est in discrediting the Democratic party. In short, during the war a legend 
was created which has been accepted as history by most writers until the 
present. 


Butler University Emma Lou Thornbrough 





The Years of Youth: Kent State University, 1910-1960. By Phillip R. Shri- 
ver. (Kent: Kent State University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 266. Illustra- 
tions, biographical note, index. Price unavailable.) 


The task of writing the history of an educational institution presents 
special difficulties. School loyalty often seems to demand uncritical adula- 
tion; accounts of every day incidents of academic life that really reflect 
the spirit of the times are commonly never available in reliable form; and 
the unchronicled details of the conflicts of personalities associated with 
the development of academic programs frequently fade into a forgotten 
past. When a history is that of a relatively young college or university 
the problem of passing objective judgment on leaders of the recent past 
isa formidable one. Accordingly, Dr. Shriver, who is Associate Professor 
of History and Assistant Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at Kent 
State University, is to be commended for his success in overcoming these 
potential handicaps in connection with this volume. 

Asa trained historian, Shriver has realized the importance of utilizing 
all possible sources of information—college records, student publications, 
legislative documents, local newspapers, scrapbooks, unpublished corre- 
spondence, and personal interviews. He, moreover, has sought to relate 
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the life of the institution to the social and cultural patterns of the period. 
Thus, he gives due attention to the moving picture presentations available 
at local theaters, as well as to the lectures, athletic contests, and other 
diversions offered from time to time. 

Unlike some students of academic life, Shriver endeavors to present 
personalities as lifelike individuals and he does not avoid making judg. 
ments. Thus, of President David A. Anderson, who took office in 193i, 
Shriver says: 


Unfortunately, Anderson was not a diplomat. Egotistical, head- 
strong, aloof, tactless, he was adept in infuriating those about him and 
inept in public relations. To many it soon appeared that he meant to 
achieve his goal in the manner of a butcher with a meat-axe. 


Yet, he gives praise where such is properly deserved; he comments on 
Anderson's successor, Dr. James O. Engleman, President from 1928 to 
1938: 

In striking contrast to earlier Kent presidents, Engleman was 
neither impulsive nor emotional. Patient, fair-minded, conservative, 
he heralded a decade of peace and comparative calm so sorely needed 
after the turmoil of the years preceding. Under his leadership Kent 
could and would grow upward as well as outward. 


From the pages of this volume we learn, among many other things, 
the details of the maneuvering both inside and outside Ohio legislative 
halls as the town of Kent was decided upon as the seat of the new institu: 
tion and when the scope of the school’s endeavors was expanded. We 
have also the facts of such minor crises as the integration controversy of 
1932 when the abandoned College farm house was converted into a dorm 
tory for colored women students. On the whole, the volume presents a 
graphic account of the establishment of the state normal school, which 
developed into a state college and then into Kent State University, all in 
a period of less than half a century. 


Ohio State University Francis P. Weisenburger 


The Mexican Revolution, 1914-1915; the Convention of Aguascalientes 
By Robert E. Quirk. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 325. $6.75.) 

Much of the best historical writing on the Mexican Revolution has 
been done by American rather than Mexican scholars. Perhaps the Mex! 
cans are still too close to the angry violence and deep social ferment that 
shook their land in the years after Francisco I. Madero’s overthrow 0! 
the Diaz dictatorship in 1911. In any event, Frank Tannenbaum, Charles 
C. Cumberland, Stanley R. Ross, and others have ably demonstrated that 
the Mexican Revolution is not only a fertile and exciting field for te 
search but that it is possible for American scholars to view it with a degree 
of critical detachment not yet achieved by Mexican writers. 
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Now Robert E. Quirk of Indiana University has provided us with the 
clearest account yet of the critical events following Madero’s murder 
in 1913 until Venustiano Carranza and his disparate Constitutionalist 
armies had consolidated their power in 1915. It is a dramatic story, high- 
lighted by suspicion and jealousy, consuming personal ambitions, shifting 
loyalties, and bloody struggles for control of the revolutionary movement. 
Ina crisp, fast-moving style Professor Quirk deftly delineates the person- 
alities and conflicting goals of the key revolutionary leaders—the shrewd, 
stubborn First Chief, Carranza; the unsophisticated champion of land 
reform, Zapata; the dashing and restless Villa; the wavering Obregén; and 
their many lesser rivals and associates. The research is solid. Mr. Quirk has 
made good use of archival and published materials in both Mexico and 
the United States. In particular, he has had access to the private papers 
and the personal reminiscences of General Roque Gonzalez Garza, the 
president of the Aguascalientes Convention, which sought unsuccessfully 
in 1914-1915 to establish a compromise government embracing the rival 
revolutionary factions. 

The result is an important book, which illumines both Mexican and 
American history of the period. By presenting Pancho Villa as a much 
more complicated and able figure than the amoral bandit most Ameri- 
can historians have considered him to be, Professor Quirk makes Wilson's 
and Bryan’s flirtation with Villa more understandable and logical than 
recent Wilson biographers have been willing to concede. By stressing 
the provincialism and the general military and political ineffectiveness 
of Zapata, the books helps to strip away some of the mystery and myth 
surrounding the name of the martyred Morelos chieftain. By pointing out 
once again the window-dressing nature of Carranza’s famous January 
1915 land reform decrees, the author makes a good case for attributing 
the radical reforms of the Constitution of 1917 more to the defeated 
Zapatista and Villista Convention government than to Carranza’s tri- 
umphant Constitutionalists. In the end, Zapata's battle cry of “Land and 


Liberty” proved a more potent weapon than Carranza’s superior 
generalship. 


University of Nebraska E. David Cronon 





Book Note 


MH 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1757, XXXII], 
Part 2. Edited by Malcolm Freiberg. (Boston: Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1960. Pp. viii, 231-499. Index. $7.50.) 

Malcolm Freiberg has written a frustratingly short introduction to 
this handsome volume which continues the synthetic reproduction of 
the Massachusetts legislative record. The body of the book is from the 
copies of the original journal reposing in Harvard’s Houghton Library 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The text is reproduced in its original format by a highly successful 
photographic process. For readers who secure pleasure from cutting open 
book pages this volume will prove a source of delight; for others, pa 
tience, and a sharp paper knife is essential. But for students of Gipson’: 
War for Empire, this volume will be a convenient access to some fascinat- 
ing source material. The Massachusetts Historical Society's tradition 
of editing these volumes is, according to viewpoint, either refreshingly 
old-fashioned or irritatingly unhelpful: no effort at notes, identification, 
or explanation is ever apparent. Such contributions are left to the 
scholars who will consult these volumes. But so long as the Society con- 
tinues to make this material so readily available in so attractive a physical 
presentation, historians can only feel grateful. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


MH 





National Activities 


The 1960 National Convention promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting in the history of our society. Any chapter that has not made plans 
to send a delegate should do so now. The delegate from each chapter 
will receive one-half the round trip air coach or rail coach (whichever 
is lower) as a convention allowance from the National Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

All convention sessions will be in the Hotel New Yorker in New York 
City. Social events will include a tour of New York night clubs. New 
York City area chapters will be hosts for the convention. Remember the 
dates: December 27, 28, and 29, 1960. 

National Vice-President Donald E. Worcester of the University of 
Florida took over the position of Managing Editor of the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Historical Review on June 1, 1960. He attended the XI International 
Congress of Historical Sciences at Stockholm and the Latin American 
session there a few days earlier. A grant from the Social Science Research 
Council made his trip possible. 

Seven new chapters joined Phi Alpha Theta in May and June: Eta Pi 
installed at Western Kentucky State College by Dr. Thomas D. Clark, 
Eta Rho installed at Lewis and Clark College by Dr. Max Savelle, Eta 
Sigma installed at Stephen F. Austin State College by Dr. Joe B. Frantz, 
Eta Tau installed at Pennsylvania State College at East Stroudsburg by 
Donald B. Hoffman, Eta Upsilon installed at the University of Denver 
by Dr. Daniel M. Smith (University of Colorado chapter), Eta Phi in- 
stalled at Harding College by Dr. John Pine, and Eta Chi installed at 
Arkansas State College by Dr. John Pine. Chapters to be installed in the 
fall with petitions already approved are Ft. Hays Kansas State College, 
Boston College, and Morgan State College (Maryland). 


Scholarships and Awards 


Dr. J. Fred Rippy, Professor Emeritus of History, the University of 
Chicago, and a National Honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, has re- 
ceived the 1960 William Volker Distinguished Service Award. 

Dr. Rippy, whose retirement from the faculty of the University of 
Chicago in 1958 followed 41 years of teaching, research, and writing, was 
chosen for “distinguished service as a scholar and teacher.” The award 


i$agrant presented annually by the William Volker Fund of Burlingame, 
California. 





Regional Activities 


A regional Phi Alpha Theta conference was held on May 17, 1960, at 
lawrence, Kansas. Alpha Omicron was host chapter. The Chairman, 
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William F. Sheldon, introduced the speakers who participated in the 
morning session. Mr. George Rion, Kansas State University, read a paper 
on “Army City: A Study in Historical Research,” and Mr. Vernard Foley, 
McPherson College, presented a paper on “Hoover and the 1928 Nomina. 
tion.” Following a short coffee break and a discussion of these two papen, 
Mr. Stanley Lemons, William Jewell College, read his paper on “The 
Communist Conquest of China.” Professor George L. Anderson, Chair. 
man of the University History Department, addressed the conference at 
lunch. His topic was “History and Centennials.” During the afternoon 
Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, conducted a 
workshop. 


Chapter Activities 
Tau (University of Kentucky) 

Tau chapter held its annual dinner in conjunction with an initiation 
ceremony for new members on April 4, 1960. Professor George Aber. 
nethy, Visiting Professor of History from the University of Alabama, read 
a paper on “The Changing Face of Great Britain.” 

Officers elected for the year 1960-1961 are Joe Binford, President; 
Thorton Wright, Vice-President; Susan Dye, Secretary; Frank Mithias, 
Treasurer; and Tom Rammage, Historian. 


Omega (Gettysburg College) 

Howard B. Maxwell has been appointed director of alumni affairs at 
Gettysburg College. Maxwell majored in history at Gettysburg College, 
where he was a member of the Gettysburg Honor Society, Phi Alpha 
Theta and Kappa Phi Kappa honorary fraternities, Alpha Phi Omega 
service fraternity, and Phi Sigma Kappa. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 


Professor Thomas G. Barnes of the Department of History is ona 
leave of absence for the academic year 1960-1961. He has joined the His 
tory Department of the University of California at Berkeley as visiting 
lecturer. 


Obituary Notices 


Frederick E. J. Wilde, Professor Emeritus of History in the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, died in Milwaukee on June 22, 1960. He was 
74 years old. He received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and taught for 44 years until his retirement in 1956. 
Since 1920 he had been head of the History Department in the institution 
which was merged into the UW-M and which has successively been called 
the Milwaukee Normal School, Milwaukee State Teachers College, and 
Wisconsin State College-Milwaukee. His special study had been in me 
dieval history. His daughter Jane teaches history in Eureka College, 
Eureka, Illinois. Professor Wilde was a charter member of Delta Phi 
chapter. 
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DH 
na- 
=, Alpha (University of Arkansas) 
ie February 18, 1960: Julian Archer, William Blackburn, Bo Huffman, 
_ Rosemary Millner, Joe Alberty. 
e at 
oon Delta (Florida State University) 
la May 25, 1960: Antoinette Connelly, Patricia Gibson, Stanley Itkin, 
Jesse Jackson, Margaret MacKinnon, Charles Maultsby, Robert Morrison, 
Patrick Mullins, Rameth Owens, Harold Parkman, John Smith. 
Zeta (Ohio State University) 
tion May 25, 1960: Janet Anderson, Bernard Block, Carol Cochran, An- 
‘ber: nette Cohen, Charles Daniel, Jr., William Darcy, Lawrence Smith, Ger- 
read ald Soliday, Shirley Tull, Violet Wozniak. 
Theta (Denison University) 
lent; May 16, 1960: James Cornell, Mary Hebberd, Robert Kleven, Nancy 
his, Mellinger, Sandra Teel. 
lota (Colorado State College of Education) 
April 28, 1960: Richard Bernardi, Wanda Green, Linda Ray, Stanley 
Ars at Usel, Donald Wilcox, Roger Worlock. 
liege, 
\Ipha Lambda (Kansas State College of Pittsburg) 
mega April 14, 1960: Jerry Hamilton, Patricia Knarr, Leigh Reynolds, An- 
netta Strong. May 21, 1960: Robert Caruso. May 25, 1960: Shirley Rim- 
mer, William Wilcox. 
es Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College) 
e His April 30, 1960: Dolores Neal. 
siting Nu (Oklahoma State University) 
July 28, 1960: Joyce Anderson, Helen Banks, Warren Dunn, Dave 
Dewards, John Mond, Joe Richardson. 
versity Omicron (University of Omaha) 
le was July 14, 1960: Paul Andreas, Robert Bergquist, Paul Carlson, Ha 
Uni: ant 9 89 ary 
oe Dice, Jr., Harold Dill, John Dring, Ramon Kofoid, Joseph Parker, Ed- 
1 195? ward York. 
itution 
called Pi (Northwestern State College—Louisiana) 
e, and July 18, 1960: Henry Dethloff. 
in me: 
ollege, Sigma (University of New Mexico) 
lta Phi May 7, 1960: James Brown, Michael Burk, Enrique Cortes, Annette 


twing, Terrell Fields, Patrick Henderson, Jacquelyn Hillman, Marta 
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Hunt, Sally Hursh, Jean McCain, Joseph Metzgar, Emily Mirise, Leijl; 
Osoff, Carol Rice, Barbara Shaver, Gerald Sparks, Robert Tinnin, jr. 
Jerry Wertheim, Loretta Wyatt. 


Tau (University of Kentucky) 


April 4, 1960: Ethel Ambrose, Anne Armstrong, Genieve Carroll, 
Susan Dye, Patrick Furlong, Anneta Handshoe, William Judy, Jr., Mar. 
tha Keffer, Elaine Long, Robert Patterson, Howard Ryan, Jane Shev. 
maker, John Souder, Rose Worland. 


Psi (Kent State University) 


May 26, 1960: John Agard, James Coleman, John Hammontree, Ray. 
mond Jirkans, Eugene Joyner, Daniel Murray, Diethelm Prowe. May 38 
1960: Gail Brewster, Marlene Burkhardt, Nancy Dawson, Jane Evans, 
Carol Ugulini. June 8, 1960: Josephine Lomba, Walter Mika. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 

November 18, 1959: Clifford Carr, John Docker, Jr., Robert Hendrick, 
Jo Hays, Wight Martindale, Jr. May 16, 1960: Hugh Jones, Douglas 
Sommerville. 


Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University) 


April 28, 1960: Donald Aiesi, Bradfield Hutchings, Charles Mallard, 
Michael Mohn, Gloria Santora. May 19, 1960: Leland Booth, Jr., Gerald 
Critoph. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College) 


January 15, 1960: Robert Coles, Sidney Georgiou. May 21, 1960: Wil 
liam Ennis, Ernest Filoramo, Carolyn Van Riper, James Rodechko. 


Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas) 
March 17, 1960: Dr. Walter Hubatsch. 


Alpha Pi (Augustana College) 

May 19, 1960: Elaine Kruse, Lillian Magnusson, John Moretz, Gary 
Wright. 
Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island) 


April 1, 1960: Donald Lakey, Elaine Lundgren. May 24, 1960: Donald 
Harrison, Wells Lange, Dennis Martin, Ronald Peirce, Catherine Quinn 
Joan Soper, William Thornton, Judith Wronoski. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 
May 10, 1960: Judith Baker. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) 


May 16, 1960: Maria Abaracon, Elspeth Bannerman, Maxine Ben- 
son, Sheryl Call, Carol Ehlers, Carolyn Johnson, Winifred Josties, Donald 
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LeFave, Sarah Leimbach, Arthur McClure, William Niederhauser, Mi- 
chael Taussig, Deborah Thomson, Clifford Trow, Walter Wussow. May 
31, 1960: Roger Miercort, Edgar Knoebel. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College) 
March 20, 1960: Phylis Miller. 










































far- 
\ew: Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 

May 6, 1960: Betty Gillmore, Alston Fitts, Gabriella Gray, Julia Had- 

don, Barbara Heath, Judith Leibold, William Nichols, Dr. Johnstone 
Parr, Ola Smith, Ann Varnon. July 19, 1960: Kit Carter, Jr., Wyatt Jones, 
Ray. Nancy Heath, Louise Winslett. 
y 28 
‘ans, Beta Pi (Georgetown University) 
May 8, 1960: Albert Abbot, John Agurkis, John Conway, John 
Gibney. 
rick Beta Sigma (Franklin College) 
iglas November 30, 1959: Jackie Allender, Mary Evans, Barbara Falter, 
Gordon Harrington, Martha Sichting, Peggy Stakelbeck, Elizabeth Tem- 
pleton, Raymond Webster, Jr. April 10, 1960: judy Bowman, Claribel 
lard. Dick, Joyce Hayes, John Kenny, Jean Porter, Sarah Wright. 
erald Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University) 
May 16, 1960: Stanley Benn, Richard Bielk, B. F. Colling, Barry Gar- 
nson, Carole Lewis, Janet McCarty, Elliott Moritz, Melvyn Ruskin, Stuart 
Wik Samuels, Melvin Shteir, Alan Siegel, Norman Tobias. 
Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 
April 6, 1960: LaMonte Dolman, Reba Lochridge, Julia Nobles, 
Julia Otis, Doris Vaughn. 
Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg University) 
Gary May 3, 1960: Daniel Bell, Charlotte Fiechter. 
Gamma Eta (University of Florida) 

March 16, 1960: James Bain, Jr., Leon Brush, James Colson, Urame 
onald Colvill, James Dukes, Jr., Franco Hernan, Gail Holleman, Fumio Naka- 
Yuinn giwa, Ronald Newton, Virgil Newton, Jerrold Shenkman, Lt. Col. John 

E Slaughter. 
Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas) 
May 12, 1960: Charles Bisanz, James Brunner, Michael Murrin, 
Patrick Rooney, Ronald Thompson, Timothy Towle, Thomas Weidner. 
e Ben: j mma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University) 
Donald June 1, 1960: Robert Mihelic, Patricia Poole, Richard Wallace. 
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Gamma Phi (Inter-American University, Puerto Rico) 


October 29, 1959: Richard Abbot. April 10, 1960: Lorenzo Padilla 
Thomas Stella. 


Gamma Psi (Washington State University) 


May 3, 1960: Paul Anderson, Willard Barnes, John Christian, Diane 
Dietrich, Arnold Ebel, John Goettscho, Carmen Johnson, Maurice La. 
Belle, Corinne Lyle, Karen Newby, Ann Pickard, Norma Rider, Jon 
Wefald. 


Delta Gamma (Heidelburg College) 
May 3, 1960: Gordon Carper. 


Delta Iota (University of Washington) 


May 25, 1960: Marvin Anderson, Imre Boba, Gail Boden, Hey 
Capps, James Carstairs, Warren Cohen, Gary Huxford, Herrick Kotchek, 
Ronald Magden, Clifford Maier, Barry Martin, Janet Matsuda, Bruce 
Mitchell, Hazel Mori, Anna Nohl, Irene Quenzler, Ruth Roach, Rev 
Gerard Steckler, S. J., Louis Van Dyke. 


Delta Mu (Boston University) 


April 1, 1960: Charles Ames, Jr., John Bassett, Paul Daum, Gerald 
Faverman, William Guernsey, Sandra Kaplan, Bernard Katz, John Mit 
chell, Robert Reynolds, Frank Richmond, Judith Sanders, Diane Tamy 
Brooks Van Evern, John Welch, Jr. 


Delta Xi (Utah State University) 
May 20, 1960: David Mangold, Jr., Don Sorensen, Randall Taylor 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut) 


May 8, 1960: Douglas Allen, Forrest Bogan, Robert Foeller, Leon 
Heiman, Joseph Horzepa, Charles Orlando, Martin Saradjian, Gerald 
Stevens. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina) 
March 1, 1960: Don Gottschalk, Charles Whedbee. 


Delta Rho (University of Iowa) 
May 17, 1960: Kathel Kerr, Robert Linder, Robert Long. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron) 
May 19, 1960: Suzanne Brandon, William Anderson, James Holder 
Karl Myers. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University) 
April 27, 1960: Charles Bruess, Larry Colbert, Ruth Cavanagh, June 
Larson, William Muller, Ruth Shaffer. 
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Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University) 


lla May 11, 1960: Chloe Crum, Carol Deetz, Kathleen Hannah, Peter 
Latimer, Jesse Sell. 
Epsilon Eta (McPherson College) 
lane May 23, 1960: Shirley Bower, Donald Hollenbach, Omer Wallerich, 
La Donald Willits. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 
December 14, 1959: Frances Collin. 
Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel) 
May 5, 1960: Otis Almand. 
Epsilon Nu (Memphis State University) 
May 5, 1960: Mary Barton, Tanya Crutchfield, Jones Dabbs, Andrea 


Farrow, Kenneth Jackson, Hazelene Mills, Marcus Orr, Ina Parr, William 
Stanfield. 


Felga 
chek 
Bruce 

Rev 








Epsilon Rho (Howard College) 


April 19, 1960: Mrs. Frank Chapelle, J. Flynt, Elaine Glenn, Eliza- 
beth Hacker, Jo Ann Hamilton, Anita Keywood, Katie Parnell, James 
Ragsdale Jr., Doris Stewart, Mary Vick, Sandra Williamson, Leslie 
Wright. 


erald 
n Mit 
“amniy 
Epsilon Omega (Long Island University) 

April 28, 1960: Marvin Berkowitz, Gordon Bromberg, Thomas 


rari Dickens, Steven Kleinman, Donald Reynolds, Robert Rifkin. 
ayior 


deta Gamma (Howard University) 
June 9, 1960: Joel Cosby, Delores Jones, Walter Hope, Robert Kane, 


Leon Man Min, Margaret Price. 
Gerald 
leta Epsilon (Thiel College) 

May 11, 1960: Judy Arnal, Karen Glatzert, Francine Hermann, Ron- 
ald Huch, Nancy Kanishak, George Keck, J. Laber, Clyde Moffett, Caro- 
yn Moore, Robert Olson, James Rumbaugh, Ruth Wright, Carol Yapp. 
leta Eta (Louisiana State University) 

May 5, 1960: H. Abadie, Gordon Boswell, Judith Bunch, Jean Carroll, 
Rosa Meyers. 

Holder, § “ta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 

May 28, 1960: Grace Hammond. 

lta Kappa (University of Houston) 
gh, June May 8, 1960: Annie Fambrough, Joye Glass, Virginia Oates, Sharon 


Stover, 
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Zeta Lambda (Loras College) 


May 24, 1960: William Davidshofer, Maurice Lynch, George Oetker 
Wayne Ressler, Robert Schwieso, Richard Sherman, Peter Voelz, Thoma 
Wickham. 


Zeta Xi (Albion College) 

May 17, 1960: Stuart Baker, Theodore Bendall, James Boxall, Darlen: 
Emmert, David Hepinstall, Benjamin Hoffman, Kay Johnson, Frederi 
Pass, Richard Smith, Charles Sprandel, Herbert Stevens. 


Zeta Pi (Eastern New Mexico University) 

April 29, 1960: Tom Block, Norman Bittorf, Duwain Bullock, Jac 
Ewans, Charles Fleming, Marjorie Herbert, Radford Hutcheson, Nor 
man Mayall, Bob Matheny, Bill Rhee, Gus Riddle, Gayland Roberts 
John Sanders, C. F. Tims, Floyd Tolan, Scotty Watkins, Jim Wisemar 
William Landrigan, Ann Whitington, Ruth Visage. 


Eta Epsilon (Greenville College) 

May 21, 1960: Theodore Comden, Paul Gillies, James Scott, Ellen 
Stone. 
Eta Eta (Northern Illinois University) 

June 5, 1960: Harrison Bull, Joseph Decaroli, Joan Handzel, Carol 
Harpold, Katherine Jacob, William Sherman. 


Eta Mu (Texas Lutheran College) 


March 1, 1960: Rebecca Halliburton, Grace Wiederaenders, Elin 
Wilber. 


Eta Nu (Texas Woman’s University) 
May 19, 1960: Carol Hinds, Carolyn Essary. 


Eta Xi (Los Angeles State College) 

May 27, 1960: Mary Cayton, Neal Cayton, Dwayne Copp, Paul 
Fabry-Long, James Fancher, Larry Godwin, William Hayward, Williaw 
Lofstrom, Gary Poyorena, Robert Shinerock, Edward Stone, Frank 
Takenaka. 


Eta Sigma (Stephen F. Austin State College) 


May 21, 1960: Delbert Amos. July 22, 1960: Virginia Cain, Oma Col 
Paul Vanderburg, Bill Waters. July 29, 1960: Wayne Beasley. 


Eta Upsilon (University of Denver) 

May 27, 1960: Raymond Carey, Alfred Crofts, Harold Dunham, Dor 
Amen, Rev. Thomas Francis Feely, C. M., Paul Holsinger, Paul Mitchell 
Rex Moss, Leo Oliva, Donald Perry, Paul Ton, Stephanie Allen, Eni 
Ericson, Robert Kley, Roger Reed, Paul Parham. 
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Eta Phi (Harding College) 

May 25, 1960: Irene Johnson, Bob Jones, Joan Lyon, Perry Mason, 
Martha McGill, Wallace Rae, Edward Rhodes, Dallas Roberts, Joe 
Spaulding, Gerald Starling, Diana Woodie. 

Eta Chi (Arkansas State College) 


June 20, 1960: Durward Cooper, Glenn Griffin, Homer Huitt, Jon 
Keller, Donald Konold, Willard Litwiller, James Lundberg, Robert 
Lynch, Charles McDonald, James Thomas, Jim Wallace. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS IN 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Fellowships are available for students pursuing the program 


| 
| 


leading to the MA degree in History or Government. 
| 


, Pau Stipend—$2,050 and tuition remission. 
Villian 


Frank ils . ‘ ‘ 
Recipients devote half time to assistance in the departments; 


two years are required to complete the program. 
la Col 
For Information, apply to 


Graduate School 
Northeastern University 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 





A History of Japan 
1334-1615 


George Sansom. “This work will be the standard history of Japan 
for all serious students.” —The American Historical Review. Stan- 
ford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia. $8.25, 


The Cross and the Fasces 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND FASCISM IN ITALY 


Richard A. Webster. The first full-length study in English of 
the background and history of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party. $5.00 


The Emerging States 
Of French Equatorial Africa 


Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. The first book in Eng- 
lish dealing with the current problems and recent history of the 
new republics of Gabon, Tchad, Central Africa, and the Congo. 
Illustrated with photographs and maps. $8.75 


Ghana: The Road 
To Independence, 1919-1957 


F. M. Bourret. This carefully documented survey discusses the 
problems of the Gold Coast as it moved toward independence, 
and examines the organization and functioning of the new state. 


$5.75 
The Memoirs 
Of Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Edgar Eugene Robinson and Paul Carroll Edwards, Editors. The 
former President of Stanford University and Secretary of the In- 
terior under Herbert Hoover writes of his three principal inter- 
ests: medicine, education, and public service. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The South Sea Bubble 


John Carswell. The first systematic account of the greatest finan- 
cial crisis and public scandal in English history. Among the many 
excellences of the book is the author's well-argued theory of the 
Augustan Age as a period of shellshock before the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution. $5.50 


The New Nigerian Elite 


Hugh H. Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe. Based on extensive field 
work, including interviews with 156 members of the elite, this 
study describes the preparation of the elite for the responsibili- 
ties of self-government, and problems of adjustment involving 
indigenous traditional society and British colonial structure. 


$5.00 


Central Planning 


in Czechoslovakia 


ORGANIZATION FOR GROWTH IN A 
MATURE ECONOMY 


Jan M. Michal. Czechoslovakia during the first decade of Com- 
munist control. Its economy compared in growth and efficiency 
with Western market economies. $5.75 


Prokofiev 


Israel V. Nestyev. With a Foreword by Nicolas Slonimsky. This 
is the first complete biography of Prokofiev to be published in 
English. Certain to be the main source of information on Proko- 
fiev and his music, it is illustrated with photographs and musical 
examples. Complete list of works. $8.75, 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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